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11  U  O  U  S  T  A  N  D  U  R  Y  . 

Illl'lilfll'  LX  Si 

iilll  0(1  that  Nora 

|,|  j]  Rowley  was 

not  (]uite  so 
well  disfiosed 
1 1  ijl  j.tr  as  perhaps  she 
jo ij  ou^ht  to  have 
been  to  fall 
in  love  with 

the  Honorable 
Charles  Glas¬ 
cock,  there 
having  come 
upon  her  the 
habit  of  com- 
paring  him 
I  with  another 
gentleman 
whenever  this 
duty  of  falling 
in  love  with 

Mr.  Glascock  was  exacted  from  her.  That  other 
gentleman  was  one  with  whom  she  knew  that  it 
WM  quite  out  of  the  question  that  she  should 
hll  in  love,  because  he  had  not  a  shilling  in  the 
world;  and  the  other  gentleinan  was  equally  aware 
that  it  was  not  open  to  him  to  fall  in  love  with 
Nora  Rowley,  —  for  the  same  re;ison.  In  regard 
to  Buch  matters  Nora  Rowley  had  been  properly 
brought  up,  having  been  made  to  understand  by 
the  OMt  and  most  cautious  of  mothers,  that  in  that 
matter  of  falling  in  love  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  bread  and  cheese  should  be  considered.  “  Ro¬ 
mance  is  a  very  pretty  thing,”  Lady  Rowley  had 
been  wont  to  say  to  her  daughtera,  “  and  I  don’t 
j  think  life  would  be  worth  having  without  a  little  of 
it.  I  should  lie  very  sorry  to  think  tliat  either  of 
my  girls  would  marry  a  man  oidy  because  he  had 
j  money.  Rut  you  can’t  even  be  romantic  without 
^  Mmething  to  eat  and  drink.”  Nora  thoroughly  undei^ 


stood  all  this,  an<l  being  well  aware  that  her  fortune 
in  the  world,  if  it  was  ever  to  be  made  at  all,  could 
only  be  m.ade  by  marriage,  ha*!  laid  down  for  her¬ 
self  certain  hard  lines,  —  lines  intended  to  be  as  fast 
as  they  were  hard.  Let  what  might  come  to  her  in 
the  way  ef  likings  and  dislikings,  let  the  temptation 
to  her  be  ever  so  strong,  she  would  never  allow  her 
heart  to  rest  on  a  man  who,  if  he  should  ask  her  to 
be  his  wife,  would  not  have  the  means  of  supporting 
her.  There  were  many,  she  knew,  who  would  con¬ 
demn  such  a  resolution  as  cold,  selfish,  and  heartless. 
She  heard  people  saying  so  daily.  She  read  in  books 
that  it  ought  to  be  so  regarded.  But  she  declared 
to  herself  that  she  would  respect  the  judgment  neith¬ 
er  of  the  people  nejr  of  the  books.  To  be  poor  alone, 
to  have  to  live  without  a  husband,  to  look  forward  to 
a  life  in  which  there  would  be  nothing  of  a  career, 
almast  nothing  to  do,  to  await  the  vacuity  of  an  ex¬ 
istence  in  which  she  would  be  useful  to  no  one,  was 
a  destiny  which  she  could  teach  herself  to  endure, 
because  it  might  probably  be  forced  upon  her  by 
necessity.  Were  her  father  to  die,  there  would 
hardly  be  bread  for  that  female  flock  to  eat.  As  it 
was,  she  was  eating  the  bread  of  a  man  in  whose 
house  she  was  no  more  than  a  visitor.  The  lot  of  a 
woman,  as  she  often  told  herself,  was  wretched,  un¬ 
fortunate,  almost  degrading.  For  a  woman  such  as 
herself  there  was  no  path  open  to  her  energy,  other 
than  that  of  getting  a  hasbaniT.  Nora  Rowley 
thought  of  all  this  till  she  was  almost  sick  of  the 
prospect  of  her  life,  — especially  sick  of  it  when  she 
was  told  with  much  authority  by  the  Lady  Milbor- 
oughs  of  her  acciuaintance,  that  it  was  her  boumlen 
duty  to  fall  in  love  with  Mr.  Glascock.  As  to  fall¬ 
ing  in  love  with  Nlr.  Glascock,  she  had  not  as  yet 
<piitc  made  up  her  mind.  There  was  so  much  to  be 
said  on  that  side  of  the  question,  if  such  falling  in 
love  could  only  bo  made  possible.  But  she  had 
quite  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  never  fall 
in  love  with  a  poor  man.  In  spite,  however,  of  all 
that,  she  felt  herself  compelled  to  make  cotnparisons 
between  Mr.  Glascock  and  one  Mr.  Hugh  Stanbury 
a  gentleman  who  had  not  a  shilling. 

Mr.  Hugh  Stanbury  bad  been  at  college  the  most 


j  *  Entered  according  to  .Vet  of  Congrcaa,  in  the  year  1S68,  by  Tickmor  asd  Fiklos,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
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intimate  friend  of  Louis  Trevelyan,  and  at  Ox- 


:lva 

ford  had  been,  in  spite  of  Trevelyan’s  successes,  a 


bigger  man  than  his  friend.  Stanbury  had  not  taken 
so  high  a  degree  as  Trevelyan,  —  indeed,  had  not 
gone  out  in  honors  at  all.  lie  had  done  little  for  the 
credit  of  his  college,  and  had  never  put  himself  in 
the  way  of  wrapping  himself  up  for  life  in  the  scanty 
lambswool  of  a  fellowship.  But  he  had  won  for  him¬ 
self  reputation  as  a  clever  speaker,  as  a  man  who 
had  learned  much  that  college  tutors  do  not  profess 
to  teach,  as  a  hard-headed,  ready-witted  fellow,  who, 
having  the  world  as  an  oyster  before  him,  which  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  open,  would  certainly 
find  either  a  knife  or  a  sword  with  which  to  open 
it. 

Immediately  on  leaving  college  he  had  come  to 
town,  and  had  entered  himself  at  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
Now,  at  the  time  of  our  story,  he  was  a  barrister  of 
four  years’  standing,  but  had  never  yet  made  a 
guinea.  He  had  never  made  a  guinea  by  his  work 
as  a  barrister,  and  was  beginning  to  doubt  of  him¬ 
self  whether  he  ever  would  do  so.  Not,  as  he  knew 
well,  that  guineas  are  generally  made  with  ease  by 
barristers  of  four  years’  standing,  but  because,  as  he 
said  to  his  friends,  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  the 
knack  of  it  He  did  not  know  an  attorney  in  the 
world,  and  could  not  conceive  how  any  attorney 
should  ever  be  induced  to  apply  to  him  for  legal 
aid. 

He  had  done  his  work  of  learning  his  trade  about 
as  well  as  other  young  men,  but  had  had  no  means 
of  distinguishing  himself  within  his  reach.  He  went 
the  AVestem  Circuit  because  his  aunt,  old  Jliss 
Stanbury,  lived  at  E.xeter,  but,  as  he  declared  of 
himself,  had  ho  h.ad  another  aunt  living  at  York,  ho 
would  have  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  guide  him  in 
his  choice.  He  sat  idle  in  the  courts,  and  hated 
himself  for  so  sitting.  So  it  had  been  with  him  for 
two  years  without  any  consolation  or  additional 
burden  from  other  employment  than  that  of  his 
profession.  After  that,  by  some  chance,  he  hail 
become  acquainted  with  the  editor  of  the  Daily 
Recoi;d,  and  by  degrees  had  taken  to  the  writing  of 
articles.  He  had  been  told  by  all  his  friends,  and 
especially  by  Trevelyan,  that,  if  he  did  this,  he  might 
as  well  sell  his  gown  and  wig.  He  declared,  in 
reply,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  sell  his  gown  and 
wig.  He  did  not  see  how  he  should  ever  make 
more  money  out  of  them  than  he  would  do  by  such 
.sale.  But  for  the  articles  which  ho  wrote  he  re¬ 
ceived  instant  payment,  —  a  process  which  he  found 
to  be  most  consolatory,  most  comfortable,  and,  as  he 
said  to  Trevelyan,  as  warm  to  him  as  a  blanket  in 
winter. 

Trevelyan,  who  was  a  year  younger  than  SUvn- 
bury,  had  taken*  upon  himself  to  be  very  angry. 
He  professed  that  he  did  not  think  much  of  the 
trade  of  a  journalist,  and  told  Stanbury  that  he  was 


sinking  from  the  highest  to  almost  the  lowest  busines.s 
bv  which  an  educated  man  and  a  gentleman  could 


reasserted,  ami  proved  to  be  most  remarkably  true 
to  the  letter.  In  this  way  the  correspondence,  and 
be  as  its  author,  became  so  much  talked  about  that, 
on  his  return  to  England,  he  did  actually  seU  his 
gown  and  wig,  and  declare  to  his  friends  —  and  to 
Trevelyan  among  the  number  —  that  he  intended 
to  look  to  journalism  for  his  future  career. 

He  had  been  often  at  the  house  in  Curzon  Street 
in  the  earliest  happy  days  of  his  friend’s  marriage,  and 
had  thus  become  acquainted  —  intimately  acquaint¬ 
ed —  with  Nora  Rowley.  And  now  again,  since 
his  return  from  Patagonia,  that  acijuaintance  had 
been  renewed.  Quite  lately,  since  the  actual  sale 
of  that  wig  and  gown  had  been  effected,  he  had  not 
been  there  so  frequently  as  before,  because  Trevel- 


earn  his  bread.  Stanbury  had  simply  replied  that 
he  saw  some  bread  on  the  one  side,  but  none  on  the 
other;  and  that  bread  from  some  side  was  indispen¬ 
sable  to  him.  Then  there  had  come  to  be  that 
famous  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  republic 
of  Patagonia,  and  Hugh  Stanbury  had  been  sent 
out  as  a  special  correspondent  by  the  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Daily  Record.  His  letters  had 
been  much  read,  and  had  called  up  a  great  deal  of 
newspaper  pugnacity.  Ho  had  made  important 
statements  which  had  been  ll.itly  denied,  and  found 
to  be  utterly  false ;  which  again  had  been  warmly 


yan  bad  expressed  his  indignation  almost  too  openly. 
“  That  such  a  m.an  as  you  should  be  so  faint¬ 


hearted,”  Trevelyan  had  said,  “  is  a  thing  that  I  can¬ 
not  understand.” 

“  Is  a  man  faint-hearted  when  he  finds  it  improb¬ 
able  that  he  shall  be  able  to  leap  his  horse  over  a 
house.” 

“  AA’hat  you  had  to  do,  had  been  done  by  hundreds 
before  you.” 

“  AA’hat  I  had  to  do  has  never  yet  been  done  by 
any  man,”  replied  Stanbury.  “  I  had  to  live  upon 
nothing  till  the  lucky  hour  should  strike.” 

“  I  tliink  you  have  been  cowardly,”  said  Trevel¬ 
yan. 

Even  this  had  made  no  quarrel  between  the  two 
men  ;  but  Stanbury  had  e.xpressed  himself  annoyed 
by  his  irlend's  language,  and  partly  on  that  account, 
and  partly  perhaps  on  another,  had  stayed  away 
from  Curzon  Street.  As  Nora  Rowley  had  made 
comparisons  about  him,  so  had  he  made  comparisons 
about  her.  He  had  owne<I  to  himself  th.at,  had  it 
been  possible  that  he  should  marry,  he  would  willing¬ 
ly  intrust  his  happiness  to  Miss  Rowley.  And  he 
had  thought  once  or  twice  that  Trevelyan  bad 
wished  that  such  an  arrangement  might  be  made  at 
some  future  day.  Trevelyan  had  always  been  much 
more  sanguine  in  expecting  success  for  his  friend  at 
the  bur  than  Stanbury  had  been  for  himself.  It 
might  well  be  that  such  a  man  as  Trevelyan  might 
think  that  a  clever  rising  barrister  would  be  an 
excellent  husband  for  his  sister-in-law,  but  that  a 
man  earning  a  precarious  living  as  a  writer  for  i 
penny  paper  would  be  by  no  means  so  desirable 
connection.  Stanbury,  as  be  thought  of  thus 
declared  to  himself  that  he  would  not  care  two 
straws  for  Trevelyan  in  the  nratter,  if  he  could  see 
his  way  without  other  impediments.  But  the  other 
iiupedlmeuts  were  there  in  such  strengtli  and  num¬ 
bers  as  to  make  him  feel  that  it  could  not  have  been 
intended  by  Fate  that  he  should  take  to  himself  i 
wife.  Altliough  those  letters  of  his  to  the  Dail' 
Record  had  been  so  pre-eminently  successful,  he  had 
never  yet  been  able  to  earn  by  writing  above  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  pounds  a  month.  If  that  might  be 
continued  to  him,  he  could  live  upon  it  himself;  but, 
even  with  his  moderate  views,  it  would  not  suffice 
for  himself  and  family. 

He  had  told  Trevelyan  that,  while  living  as  an 
expectant  barrister,  he  had  no  means  of  subsistence. 
In  this,  as  Trevelyan  knew,  be  was  not  strictly  cor¬ 
rect.  There  was  an  allowance  of  £100  a  ye.ar  com¬ 
ing  to  him  from  the  aunt  whose  residence  at  Exeter 
had  induced  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  AA’eptem 
Circuit.  His  father  had  been  a  clergyman  with  a 
small  living  in  Devonshire,  and  had  now  been  dead 
some  fifteen  years.  His  mother  and  two  sisters  were 
still  living  in  a  small  cottage  in  his  late  father's  par- 
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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 


ifb  on  the  interest  of  tbe  money  arising  from  a  life 
insurance.  Some  pittance,  from  sixty  to  seventy 
pounds  a  year,  was  all  they  had  among  them.  But 
there  was  a  rich  aunt.  Miss  Stanbury,  to  whom  had 
come  considerable  wealth  in  a  manner  most  roman¬ 
tic  _ the  little  tale  shall  be  told  before  tins  larger 

tide  is  completed,  —  and  this  aunt  had  undertaken 
to  educate  and  place  out  in  the  world  her  nephew 
Hu;»h.  So  Hugh  had  been  sent  to  Harrow,  and 
then  to  O.vford,  —  where  he  had  much  displeased 
his  aunt  by  not  accomj)lisbing  great  things,  —  and 
then  had  be?n  set  down  to  make  his  fortune  as  a 
barrister  in  London,  with  an  allowance  of  £100  a 
year,  his  aunt  having  paid,  moreover,  certain  fees 
for  entrance,  tuition,  and  the  like.  The  very 'hour 
in  which  Miss  Stanbury  learned  that  her  nephew 
was  writing  for  a  penny  newspaper,  she  sent  olf  a 
despatch  to  tell  him  that  he  must  give  up  her  or  the 
penny  paper.  He  replied  by  saying  that  lie  felt 
himself  called  ujxin  to  earn  his  bread  in  the  only 
line  from  which,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  bread  would 
be  forthcoming.  By  return  of  post  he  got  another 
letter  to  say  that  he  might  draw  for  the  quarter  then 
becoming  due,  but  that  that  would  be  the  last.  And 
it  was  the  last. 

Stanbury  made  an  ineffeidual  effort  to  induce  his 
sunt  to  make  over  the  allowance  —  or  at  least  a 

G-t  of  it  —  to  his  mother  and  sisters,  but  the  ohl 
y  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  request. 
She  never  had  given,  and  at  that  moment  did  not 
intend  to  give,  a  shilling  to  the  widow  ami  daugh¬ 
ters  of  her  brother.  Nor'did  she  intend,  or  liad  she 
ever  intended,  to  leave  a  shilling  of  her  money  to 
Hugh  Stanbury,  —  as  she  had  very  often  told  him. 
The  money  was,  at  her  death,  to  go  back  to  the 
people  from  whom  it  had  come  to  her. 

When  Nora  Rowley  made  those,  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Hugh  Stanbury  and  Mr.  Charles  Glas¬ 
cock,  they  were  always  wound  up  very  much  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  briefless  barrister.  It  was  not  that  he 
was  the  handsomer  man,  for  he  was  by  no  means 
handsome,  nor  w:i3  he  the  bigger  ntan,  for  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock  was  si.K  feet  tall ;  nor  was  hd  better  dressed, 
for  Stanbury  was  untidy,  rather  than  otherwise,  in 
his  outward  person.  Nor  had  he  any  air  of  fashion 
or  special  grace  to  recommend  him,  for  he  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  an  awkward-mannered  man.  But  there, 
was  a  glance  of  sunshine  in  his  eye,  and  a  sweetness 
in  the  curl  of  his  mouth  when  he  smiled,  which  in.ade 
Nora  feel  that  it  would  have  been  all  up  with  her 
had  she  not  made  so  very  strong  a  law  for  her  own 
guidance.  Stanbury  was  a  man  about  five  feet  ten, 
with  shoulders  more  than  broad  in  projxortion,  stout- 
limbed,  rather  awkward  of  his  gait,  with  large  feet 
and  hands,  with  soft  wavy  light  hair,  with  light  gray 
eyes,  with  a  broad,  but  by  no  means  ugly  nose.  His 
mouth  and  lijis  were  large,  and  ho  rarely  showed 
his  teeth.  He  wore  no  other  beard  than  whiskers, 
which  he  was  apt  to  cut  away  through  heaviness  of 
his  hand  in  shaving,  till  Nora  longed  to  bid  him  be 
more  careful.  “  He  does  n’t  care  what  sort  of  a  guy 
he  makes  of  himself,”  she  once  said  to  her  sister,  al¬ 
most  angrily.  “  He  is  a  plain  man,  and  he  know.s 
it,”  Emily  had  replied.  Mr.  Trevelyan  was  doubt¬ 
less  a  handsome  man,  and  it  was  almost  on  Nora’s 
tongue  to  say  something  ill-natured  on  the  subject. 
Hugh  Stanbury  was  reputed  to  be  somewhat  hot  in 
spirit  and  manner.  He  would  be  very  sage  in  ar¬ 
gument,  pounding  down  his  ideas  on  politics,  religion, 
or  social  life  with  his  fist  as  well  as  his  voice.  He 
was  quick,  perhaps,  at  making  antipathies,  and  quick, 
too,  in  making  friendships ;  impressionable,  demon¬ 


strative,  eager,  rapid  in  his  •  movements,  —  some¬ 
times  to  the  great  detriment  of  his  shins  and  knuc¬ 
kles  ;  and  he  possessed  the  sweetest  temper  that  was 
ever  given  to  a  man  for  the  blessing  of  a  woman. 
This  was  the  man  between  whom  and  Mr.  Glascock 
Nora  Rowley  found  it  to  be  impossible  not  to  make 
comparisons. 

Oa  the  very  day  after  Lady  Mllborough’s  dinner¬ 
party  Stanbury  overtook  Trevelyan  in  the  street, 
and  a'^ked  his  friend  where  he  was  going  eastward. 
Trevelyan  was  on  his  way  to  call  upon  his  lawyer, 
and  said  so.  But  he  did  not  say  why  he  was  going 
to  his  lawyer.  He  had  sent  to  his  wife  by  Nora  that 
morning  to  know  whether  she  would  make  to  him 
the  promise  he  required.  The  only  answer  which 
Nora  could  draw  I’rom  her  sister  was  a  counter  qwes- 
tion,  demanding  whether  he  would  ask  her  panlon 
for  the  injury  he  bad  done  her.  Nora  had  been* 
most  eager,  most  an.\Ious,  most  conciliatory  as  a  mes¬ 
senger  ;  but  no  good  had  come  of  these  messages, 
and  Trevelyan  had  gone  forth  to  tell  all  his  trouble 
to  bis  family  lawyer.  Old  Mr.  Bideawhile  had  been 
his  father’s  ancient  and  esteemed  friend,  and  he 
(.‘ould  tell  things  to  Mr.  Bideawhile  which  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  tell  to  any  other  living  man  ; 
and  he  could  generally  condescend  to  accept  Mr. 
Bideawhile’s  advice,  knowing  that  his  father  before 
him  ha<l  been  guided  by  the  same. 

“  But  you  are  out  of  your  way  for  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,”  said  Stanbury. 

“  I  have  to  call  at  Twining’s.  And  where  are 
you  going  ?  ” 

“I  have  been  three  times  round  St.  James’s  Park 
to  collect  my  thoughts,”  said  Stanbury,  and  now 
I’m  on  my  way  to  the  Daily  R.,  250,  Fleet  Street. 
It  is  my  custom  of  an  afternoon.  I  am  prepared  to 
instruct  the  British  public  of  to-morrow  on  any  sub¬ 
ject,  as  per  order,  from  tbe  downfall  of  a  European 
compact  to  the  price  of  a  London  mutton  chop.” 

“  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  about 
it,”  said  Trevelyan,  after  a  pause. 

.  “  Not  another  word.  How  should  there  be  ’? 
Aunt  Jemima  has  already  drawn  tight  the  purse¬ 
strings,  and  it  would  soon  be  the  casual  ward  in 
earnest  if  it  were  not  for  the  Daily  K.  God  bless 
the  Daily  R. !  Only  think  what  a  thing  it  is  to  have 
all  subjects  open  to  one,  from  the  destinies  of  France 
to  the  profit  proper  to  a  butcher.” 

“  If  you  like  it !  ” 

“  I  do  like  it.  It  may  not  be  altogether  honest. 

I  don’t  know  what  is.  But  it ’s  a  deal  honester  than 
defending  thieves  and  bamboozling  juries.  How  is 
your  wife  ?  ” 

“  She ’s  pretty  well,  thank  you.” 

Stanbury  knew  at  once,  from  the  tone  of  hfs 
friend’s  voice,  that  there  was  something  wrong. 

‘•And  Louis  the  less?”  he  said,  asking  after 
Trevelyan’s  child. 

“  He ’s  all  right.” 

“  And  Miss  Rowley  ?  When  one  begins  one’s 
inquiries  one  is  bound  to  go  through  the  whole 
family.” 

“  Miss  Rowley  is  pretty  well,”  said  Trevelyan. 

Previously  to  this,  Trevelyan  when  speaking  of 
his  sister-in-law  to  Stanbury,  had  always  calletl  her 
Nora,  and  had  been  wont  to  speak  of  her  as  though 
she  were  almost  as  much  the  fi-iend  of  one  of  them 
as  of  the  other.  The  change  #f  tone  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  was  in  truth  occasioned  by  the  sadness  of  the 
man’s  thoughts, in  reference  to  his  wife,  but  Stanbury 
attributed  it  to  another  cause.  “  He  need  not  be 
afraid  of  me,”  he  ssud  to  himself,  “  and  at  least  he 
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should  not  show  me  that  he  is.”  Then  they  part¬ 
ed,  Trevelyan  going  into  Twining’s  bank,  and 
Stanbiiry  passing  on  towards  the  office  of  the 
Daily  R. 

Stanbury  had  in  truth  been  altogether  mistaken 
as  to  the  state  of  his  friend’s  mind  on  that  morning. 
Trevelyan,  although  he  had,  according  to  his  custom, 
put  in  a  word  in  condemnation  of  the  newspaper 
line  of  life,  was  at  the  moment  thinking  whether  he 
would  not  tell  all  his  trouble  to  Hugh  Stanbury. 
He  knew  that  he  should  not  find  anywhere,  not 
even  in  Mr.  Bideawhile,  a  more  friendly  or  more 
trustworthy  listener.  When  Nora  Rowley’s  name 
had  been  mentioned,  he  had  not  thought  of  her. 
He  had  simply  repeated  the  name  with  the  usu.al 
answer.  He  was  at  the  moment  cautioning  himself 
against  a  confidence  which  after  all  might  not  be 
•  necessary,  and  which  on  this  occasion  was  not  made. 
When  one  is  in  trouble  it  is  a  great  ease  to  tell 
I  one’s  trouble  to  a  friend ;  but  then  one  should  al¬ 
ways  wash  one’s  dirty  linen  at  home.  The  latter 
consideration  prevailed,  and  Trevelyan  allowed  his 
friend  to  go  on  without  burdening  him  with  the 
;  story  of  that  domestic  quarrel.  Nor  did  he  on  that 
occasion  tell  it  to  Mr.  Bideawhile ;  for  Mr.  Bide¬ 
awhile  was  not  found  at  his  chambers. 


\  CHAPTER  V. 

f  SHOWING  now  THE  QUARREL  rROGRESSED. 

I  Trevelyan  got  back  to  his  own  bouse  at  about 
three,  and,  on  going  into  the  library,  found  on  his 
table  a  letter  to  him  addressed  in  his  wife’s  hand¬ 
writing.  He  opened  it  quickly,  hoping  to  find  that 
promise  which  he  had  demanded,  and  resolving  that 
if  it  were  made  he  would  at  once  become  afi'ection- 
ate,  yielding,  and  gentle  to  his  wife.  But  there  was 

iuot  a  word  written  by  his  wife  within  the  envelope. 

It  contained  simply  another  letter,  already  opened, 
^  addressed  to  her.  This  letter  had  been  brought  up 
to  her  during  her  husband's  absence  from  the  house, 
and  was  as  follows : — 

Acrobats,  Thursday. 

Dear  E.mily  :  I  have  just  come  from  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Office.  It  is  all  settled,  and  Sir  M.  has  been 
sent  for.  Of  course,  you  will  tell  T.  now. 

Yours,  F.  O. 

I  The  letter  was,  of  course,  from  Colonel  Osborne, 
j  ,and  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  when  she  received  it,  had  had 
j  great  doubts  whether  she  would  enclose  it  to  her 
'  husband  opened  or  unopened.  She  had  hitherto 
refused  to  make  the  promise  which  her  husband 
;  e.xacted,  but  nevertheless  she  was  minded  to  obey 
I  him.  Had  he  included  in  his  demand  any  require- 
;  ment  that  she  should  receive  no  letter  from  Colonel 
Osborne,  she  would  not  have  opened  this  one.  But 
j  nothing  hail  been  said  about  letters,  and  she  would 
I  not  show  herself  to  be  afraid.  So  she  read  the  note, 
j  and  then  sent  it  down  to  be  put  on  Mr.  Trevelyan’s 
;  table  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  him. 
j  “  If  he  is  not  altogether  blinded,  it  will  show  him 
!  how  cruelly  he  has  wronged  me,”  said  she  to  her  sis- 

!  ter.  She  was  sitting  at  the  time  with  her  boy  in 

I  her  lap,  telling  herself  that  the  child’s  features  were 
j  in  all  respects  the  very  same  as  his  father’s,  and 
j  that,  come  what  come  might,  the  child  should  always 
■  be  taught  by  her  to  love  and  respect  his  father.  And 
then  there  came  a  horrible  thought.  AVhat  if  the 
child  should  be  taken  away  from  her  ?  If  this  quar¬ 
rel,  out  of  which  she  saw  no  present  mode  of  escape, 
rli. 


J 


were  to  lead  to  a  separation  between  her  and  her 
husband,  would  not  the  law,  .and  the  judges,  and  the 
courts,  and  all  the  Lady  Milboroughs  of  their  joint 
acquaintance  into  the  bargain,  s.ay  that  the  child 
should  go  with  his  father  ‘i*  The  judges,  and  the 
courts,  and  the  Lady  Milboroughs  would,  of  course 
say  that  she  was  the  sinner.  And  what  could  she 
do  without  her  boy  ?  AVould  not  any  humility,  .anv 
gro'velling  in  the  dust,  be  better  for  her  than  that  ? 

“  It  is  a  very  poor  thing  to  be  a  woman,”  she  said 
to  her  sister. 

“  It  is  perhaps  better  than  being  a  dog,”  said 
I  Nora ;  “  but  of  course,  we  can’t  compare  ourselves  to 
men.” 

“  It  would  be  better  to  be  a  dog.  One  would  n’t 
be  made  to  suffer  so  much.  When  a  puppy  is  taken 
away  from  its  mother,  .she  is  bad  enough  for  a  few 
days,  but  she  gets  over  it  in  a  week.”  There  was  a 
pause  then  for  a  few  moments.  Nora  knew  well 
which  way  ran  the  current  of  her' sister’s  thoughts, 
and  had  nothing  at  the  present  moment  which  she 
could  say  on  that  subject.  “  It  is  ver}'  h.ard  for  a 
woman  to  know  what  to  do,”  continued  Emil)-, 

“  but  if  she  is  to  marry,  I  think  she  had  better  mar¬ 
ry  a  fool.  After  all,  a  fool  generally  knows  that  he 
is  a  fool,  and  will  trust  some  one,  though  he  may 
not  trust  his  wife.” 

“  I  will  never  wittingly  marry  a  fool,”  said 
Nora. 

“  You  will  marry  Mr.  Glascock,  of  course.  1 
don’t  say  that  he  is  a  fool ;  but  I  do  not  think  he 
has  that  kind  of  strength  which  shows  itself  in  pe^ 
versify.” 

“  If  he  asked  me,  I  should  not  have  him ;  —  and 
he  will  never  ask  me.” 

“  He  will  ask  you,  and,  of  course,  you  ’ll  take  him. 
Why  not  ‘r*  You  can’t  be  otherwise  than  a  woman. 
And  you  must  marry.  And  this  man  is  a  gentle-  f 
man,  and  will  be  a  peer.  There  is  nothing  on 
earth  against  him,  except  that  he  does  not  set  the 
Thames  on  fire.  Louis  intends  to  set  the  Thames 
on  fire  some  (hay,  and  see  what  comes  of  it.” 

“  All  the  same,  I  shall  not  m.arry  Mr.  Glascock. 

A  woman  can  die,  at  any  rate,”  said  Nora. 

“  No,  she  can’t.  A  woman  must  be  decent ;  and 
to  die  of  want  is  very  indecent.  She  can’t  die,  and 
she  must  n’t  be  in  want,  and  she  ought  n’t  to  be  a 
burden.  I  suppose  it  was  thought  necessary  that 
every  man  should  have  two  to  choose  from;  and 
therefore  there  are  so  many  more  of  us  than  the 
world  wants.  I  wonder  whether  you ’d  mind  taking 
that  down  stairs  to  his  table '?  I  don’t  like  to  send 
it  by  the  servant ;  and  I  don’t  want  to  go  my¬ 
self.” 

Then  Nora  had  taken  the  hdter  down,  .and  left 
it  where  Louis  Trevelyan  would  be  sure  to  find 
it. 


He  did  find  it,  and  was  sorely  disappointed  when 
he  perceived  that  it  contained  no  word  from  his 
wife  to  himself.  Ho  opened  Colonel  Osborne’s 
note,  and  rc.ad  it,  and  became,  as  he  did  so,  almost 
more  angry  than  before.  Who  was  this  man  that 
he  should  dare  to  address  another  man’s  wife  as 
“  Dear  Emily  ”  ?  At  the  moment  Trevelyan  re¬ 
membered  well  enough  that  ho  h.ad  heard  the  map 
so  call  his  wife,  that  it  had  been  done  openly  in  his 
presence,  and  h.ad  not  given  him  a  thought.  But 
Lady  Rowley  and  Sir  Marm.aduke  had  then  been 
present  also ;  and  that  man  on  that  occasion  had 
been  the  old  friend  of  the  old  father,  and  not  the 
would-be  young  friend  of  the  young  daughter. 
Trevelyan  could  hardly  reason  about  it,  but  felt 


HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 


TT^reas  the  one  was  not  improper,  the  other  frien 
*  !3ritnpertinent,  ami  even  wicked.  And  no  “ 
'T  Strain  his  wife,  his  Emily,  was  to  show  to  him,  had  s 
I  t’rXsband,  or  was  not  to  show  to  him,  the  let-  arose 
which  she  received  from  this  man,  the  letter  in  of  in 
S  £  was  addressed  as  »  Dear  Emily,’’  accord-  mad. 
£  to  this  man’s  judgment  and  wish,  and  not  ac-  to  In 
Shi£o  hTs  judgment  and  wish,-  not  according  had  , 
ludcrmcnt  and  wish  of  him  who  was  her  hus-  not  < 

taSC'S.  »<i  k" “  9’  rr*’  >■  u  ’1' 

tell  T  now.”  This  was  intolerable  to  him.  It 
iSm  fci  that  he  ».a  to  be  regarded  M  tecood  beet 
and  this  man  to  be  regarded  as  first.  And  then  i  y 
to  recapitulate  all  the  good  thmgs  he  had  ho  d 
done  for  his  wife,  and  all  the  causes  which  he  had  so  ti 
Sen  her  for  gratitude.  Had  he  not  taken  her  to  ^  t 
bosom,  and  bestowed  upon  her  the  half  of  all  mt„ 
that  he  had,  simply  for  herself,  asking  for  nothing  woii 
ire  than  her  love?  He  had  possessed  money,  fore 
p..,“nao.o,-aU  that  »..t£  life  worth  ba,-  w» 

1  '"%e  had  found  her  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  worR  wif 
with  no  fortune,  with  no  advantages  of  family  or  s(^  s 
Tal  standing, -Iso  circumstanced  that  any  friend  hin 
would  have  "warned  him  against  such  a 
‘  but  he  had  given  her  his  heart,  and  his  hand,  an 

hh  house,  and  had  asked  for  nothing  in  return  but  th, 

that  he  should  be  all  in  all  to  her,  —  that  he  should  be  wo 

1  herone  god  upon  earth.  And  he  had  done  more  even 

i  than  thil  “  Bring  your  sister,”  he  had  said.  The  an 
'  house  shall  be  big  enough  fo^  her  also,  and  she  shall 
:  be  my  sister  as  well  as  yours.  Who  had  ever  done 
:  moreTor  a  woman,  or  shown  a  more  absolute  confi-  ca 
1  dence  ?  And  now  what  was  the  return  he  receive.!,  th 

1  She  was  not  contented  with  her  one  god  upon  earth  o^ 

:  but  must  make  to  herself  other  gods,  —  anfither  , 

1  and  that  too  out  of  a  lump  of  the  basest  clay  o  be  1 
found  around  her.  He  thought  that  he  couhi  re-  h 
member  to  h.ave  heard  it  sai.l  m  early  days,  longri  tc 

fore  he  himself  had  had  an  idea  of  marrying,  that  no  p 

man  should  look  for  a  wife  froin  among  the  tropi^ , 

'  that  women  educated  amidst  the  languors  of  h^  c 

i sunny  climes  rarely  came  to  possess  high  ide^  a 
of  conjugal  duty  and  feminine  truth  which  a  m.an  r 
should  regard  as  the  first  re.iuisitcs  of  » 

As  he  thought  of  all  this,  he  almost  ’•‘'g"«««‘\that  h®  s 
had  ever  visited  the  Mandarins,  or  ever  heard  the  ^ 
name  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Rowley. 

He  shoul.l  have  nourished  no  such  thoughts  in  his 

heart.  lie  had,  indeed,  been  generous  to  liis  wite 

and  to  his  wife’s  family,  but  we  inay  a'^ost  say  that 
the  man  who  is  really  generous  in  such  mattem  is 
unconscious  of  his  own  generosity.  1  le  gi 
rives  the  most,  gives,  and  does  not  know  that  he 

Ls.  And  ha.l"not  she  given  too?  In  that  matter 

of  mvin.»  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  if  each  gi 
all,  the  two  arc  enual,  let  the  things 
they  may  !  King  Cophetua  did  nothing  for  his  beggar 
mafil,  unless  she  were  to  him,  after  he  had  marrm. 
her,  as  royal  a  queen  as  tlmugh  he  had  taken  her 
from  the  oldest  stock  of  reigning  families  then  extant. 
Trevelvan  knew  all  this  himself,  —  had  said  so  to  him¬ 
self  a  s'eore  of  times,  though  not  probably  in  .poken 
wonls  or  formed  sentences.  But  that  all  was  equal 
between  himself  and  the  wife  of  his  bosom  la 
a  thing  ascertained  by  him  as  a  certain  y- 
was  no.lebt  of  gratitude  from  her 
did  not  acknowledge  to  exist  i 

But  yet,  in  his  anger,  he  could  not  keep  himself  from 
thinking  of  the  gifts  he  had  showered  upon  her. 
And  he  had  been,  was,  would  ever  be,  if  she  would 
only  allow  it,  so  true  to  her '.  He  had  selected  no  other 


friend  to  take  her  place  in  his  councBs  '-  There  was 
no  “dear  Mary”  o‘r  “  dear  Augusta”  ^dh  whom  he 
had  secrets  to  be  kept  from  his  ^n 

arose  with  him  any  question  of  interest,  --  T“est‘on 
of  interest  such  as  wis  this  of  the  return  of  ^r  Ma^ 
maduke  to  her,  —  he  would  show  it  in  all  ita  beanngs  I 
1  to  his  wife.  He  had  his  secrets  too,  but 
had  all  been  made  secrets  for  her  also.  There  w  I 
not  a  woman  in  the  world  in  whose  company  he  took  I 

special  delight  in  her  absence.  I 

^  And  if  there  ha.l  been,  bow  much  less  would  have 
been  her  ground  of  complaint?  Let  a  man  have  I 
anv  such  friendships,  —  what  friendships  he  may,  1 1 
Kernot  dliaL  his  wife.  He  felt  himself  to  be 
so  true  of  heart  that  he  desired  no  such  friendships ,  j 

b„;™r  .  indulBing  in  .«cb 

mi<Thtbe  excuse.  Even  though  a  man  be  talM,  a  i 
woman  is  not  shamed  and  brou-ht  unto  Jbe  dust  be¬ 
fore  all  the  world.  But  the  s''gbte8t  rumor  on  a 
woman’s  name  is  a  load  of  infamy  o"  ber  hi^band  s 
shoulders.  It  was  not  enough  for  Cmsar  that  his  I 
,  wife  should  be  true  ;  it  was  ^fd 

.  she  should  not  even  be  suspected. 

I  himself  that  he  suspected  his  ^is  1 

;  forbid  that  it  should  ever  c^e  to  that,  toth  for  h 

sake  and  for  hers;  and,  above  alUorth^ake^m 

t  that  bov  who  was  so  dear  to  them  both!  But  there  i 

e  him?  O  that  he  should  have  lived  to  have  been 

Je  Il  Jhe  not  in\isha/d  at  this  moment  a 

is.:  considerations,  the  .luty  whjch  be  owed  to  h« 

,as  and  the  love  which  he  bore  her. 

„  rant  and  innocent  l,c  wn„^ 

t 

I 
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.  her.  she  would  not  obey  him,  a  g 
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more  convinced  he  was  that  he  ought  not  to  yield 
to  her.  Let  her  once  yield  to  him,  and  then  his 
tenderness  should  begin,  and  there  should  be  no 
limit  to  it  But  he  would  not  see  her  till  she  had 
yielded.  He  would  not  see  her ;  and  if  he  should 
find  that  she  did  see  Colonel  Osborne,  then  he 
would  tell  her  that  she  could  no  longer  dwell  under 
the  same  roof  with  him. 

His  resolution  on  these  points  was  very  strong, 
and  yet  there  came  over  him  a  feeling  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  be  gentle.  There  was  a  feeling  also, 
that  that  privilege  of  receiving  obedience  which 
was  so  indubitably  his  own  could  only  be  maintained 
by  certain  wise  practices  on  his  part,  in  which  gen¬ 
tleness  must  predominate.  Wives  are  bound  to 
obey  their  husbands,  but  obedience  cannot  be  ex¬ 
acted  from  wives,  as  it  may  from  servants,  by  aid  of 
law  and  with  penalties,  or  as  from  a  horse,  by  pun¬ 
ishments  and  manger  curtailments.  A  man  should 
be  master  in  his  own  house,  but  he  should  make  his 
mastery  palatable,  equitable,  smooth,  soft  to  the 
touch,  a  thing  almost  unfelt.  How  was  he  to  do  all 
this  now,  when  ho  had  already  given  an  order  to 
which  obedience  had  been  refused  unless  under  cer¬ 
tain  stipulations,  —  an  agri«ment  with  which  would 
be  degradation  to  him  ?  He  had  pointed  out  to  his 
wife  her  duty,  and  she  had  said  she  would  do  her 
duty  08  pointed  out,  ou  condition  that  he  would  beg 
her  pardon  for  having  pointed  it  out !  This  he 
could  not  and  would  not  do.  Let  the  heavens  fall, 
—  and  the  falling  of  the  heavens  in  this  case  was  a 
separation  between  him  and  his  wife, — but  he 
would  not  consent  to  such  injustice  as  that ! 

But  what  was  he  to  do  at  this  moment, — 
especially  with  reference  to  that  note  which  he  had 
destroyed.  At  last  he  resolved  to  write  to  his  wife, 
and  he  consequently  did  write  and  send  to  her  the 
following  letter :  — 

Mat  4. 

Dearest  Emilv:  If  Colonel  Osborne  should 
write  to  you  again,  it  will  be  better  that  you  should 
not  open  his  letter.  As  you  know  his  handwriting 
you  will  have  no  difTiculty  in  so  arranging.  Should 
any  further  letter  come  from  Colonel  Osborne  ad¬ 
dressed  to  you,  you  had  better  put  it  under  cover  to 
me,  and  take  no  notice  of  it  yourself. 

1  shall  dine  at  the  club  to-day.  We  were  to 
have  gone  to  Mrs.  Peacock’s  in  the  ev’cning.  You 
had  better  write  a  line  to  say  that  we  shall  not  be 
there.  I  am  very  sorry  that  Nora  should  lose  her 
evening.  Pray,  tliink  very  carefully  over  what  I 
have  asked  of  you.  My  request  to  you  is,  that  you 
will  not  willingly  see  Colonel  Osborne  again.  Of 
course  you  will  understand  that  tliis  is  not  supposed 
to  extend  to  accidental  meetings,  as  to  which, 
should  they  occur,  —  and  they  would  be  sure  to 
occur,  —  you  would  find  that  they  would  be  wholly 
unnoticed  by  me. 

But  I  must  request  that  you  will  comply  with 
my  wish  in  this  matter.  If  you  will  send  for  me  I 
will  go  to  you  instantly,  and  after  one  word  from 
you  to  the  desired  effect,  you  will  find  that  there 
will  be  no  recurrence  by  me  to  a  subject  so  hateiul. 
As  I  have  done,  and  am  doing  what  I  think  to  be 
right,  I  cannot  stultify  myself  by  saying  that  I  think 
I  have  been  wrong. 

Yours  alwap,  dearest  Emily, 

With  the  most  tliorough  love, 

Louis  Trevelyax. 

This  letter  he  himself  put  on  his  wife’s  dressing- 
room  table,  and  then  he  went  out  to  his  club. 


Cn.VPTER  VI. 

BllOWIXG  now  UECOSCILIATIOX  WAS  MADE. 

“  Look  at  that,”  siiid  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  when  her 
sister  came  into  her  room  about  an  hour  before  din¬ 
ner-time.  Nora  read  the  letter,  and  then  asked  her 
sister  what  she  meant  to  do.  “  I  have  written  to 
Mrs.  Peacock.  I  don’t  know  what  else  I  can  da 
It  is  very  hard  upon  you,  —  that  you  should  have 
been  kept  at  home.  But  I  don’t  suppose  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock  would  have  been  at  Mrs.  Peacock’s.” 

“  And  what  else  will  you  do,  Emily  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  ;  —  simply  live  deserted  and  forlorn  fill 
he  shall  choose  to  find  his  wits  again.  There  is 
nothing  else  that  a  woman  can  do.  If  he  chooses 
to  dine  at  his  club  every  day  I  can’t  help  it.  We 
must  put  off  all  the  engagements,  and  that  will  lie 
hard  upon  you.” 

“  Don’t  talk  about  me.  It  is  too  terrible  to  think 
that  there  should  be  such  a  (piarrel.” 

“  What  can  I  do  ?  Have  I  been  wrong  V  ” 

“  Simply  do  what  he  tells  you,  whether  it  is  wrong 
or  right.  If  it’s  right,  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  if 
it ’s  wrong,  it  will  not  be  your  fault.” 

“That’s  very  easily  said  and  it  sounds  logical; 
but  you  must  know  it ’s  unreasonable.” 

“  I  don’t  care  about  reason.  He  is  your  husband, 
and,  if  he  wishes  it,  you  should  do  it.  And  what  will  | 
be  the  harm  ?  You  ilon’t  mean  to  see  Colonel  Os-  i 
borne  any  more.  You  have  already  said  that  he ’a  i 
nut  to  be  admitted.” 

“  I  have  said  that  noliody  is  to  be  admitted.  ] 
Ix>uis  has  driven  me  to  that  How  can  I  look  the  ' 
servant  in  the  face  and  tell  him  that  any  s|)ecUl  > 
gentleman  is  not  to  be  admitted  to  see  me?  0  i 
dear!  O  dear  I  have  I  done  anything  to  deserve  it?  j 
Was  ever  so  monstrous  an  accusation  made  against  i 
any  woman  I  If  it  were  not  lor  my  boy  I  would 
defy  him  to  do  his  worst” 

On  the  day  following  Nora  liecame  a  messt'nger 
between  the  husband  and  wife,  and  before  dinne^  ' 
time  a  reconciliation  had  been  ellected.  Of  course  i 
the  wife  gave  way  at  last ;  and  of  course  she  gave  ' 
way  so  cunningly  that  the  husband  received  none  | 
of  the  gratification  which  he  had  expected  in  her 
surrender.  “  Tell  him  to  come,”  Nora  had  urged,  i 
“  Of  course  he  can  come  if  he  pleases,”  Emily  had  I 
replied.  Then  Nora  had  told  I>ouis  to  come,  and 
Louis  had  demanded  whether,  if  he  did  so,  the  i| 
promise  which  he  exacted  would  be  given.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  Nora  perverted  the  truth  a  little ;  but 
if  ever  such  perversion  may  be  forgiven,  forgivenese 
was  due  to  her.  If  they  could  only  be  brought  to- 
getlier,  she  was  sure  that  there  would  be  a  reconcili¬ 
ation.  They  were  brought  together,  and  there  was  a 
reconciliation.  i 

“  Dearest  Emily,  I  am  so  glad  to  come  to  you,”  j 
said  the  husband,  walking  up  to  his  wife  in  their 
bedroom,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms. 

“  I  have  been  very  unhappy,  Louis,  for  the  lart 
two  days,”  said  she,  very  gravely,  —  returning  his 
kiss,  but  returning  it  somewhat  coldly. 

“  AVe  have  both  been  unhappy,  I  am  sure,”  said 
he.  Then  he  paused,  that  the  promise  might  be 
made  to  him.  lie  had  certainly  understood  that  it 
was  to  be  made  without  reserve,  —  as  an  act  on  her 
part  which  she  had  fully  consented  to  perform.  But 
she  stood  silent,  with  one  liand  on  the  dressing-table, 
looking  away  from  him,  very  beautiful,  and  dignified 
too,  in  her  manner ;  but  not,  as  far  as  he  could  judge, 
either  repentant  or  submissive.  “Nora  said  that 


HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 


you  would  make  me  the  promise  which  I  ask  from 
you.” 

“  I  cannot  think,  Xiouis,  how  you  can  want  such  a 
promise  from  me.” 

« I  think  it  right  to  a.sk  it ;  I  do  indeed.” 

“  Can  you  imagine  that  I  shall  ever  willingly  see 
this  gentleman  again  after  what  has  occurred  ?  It 
will  Be  for  you  to  tell  the  servant.  I  do  not  know 
bow  I  can  do  that  But,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I 
will  encourage  no  person  to  come  to  your  house  of 
whom  you  disapprove.  It  would  be  e.xactly  the 
jame  of  any  man  or  of  any  woman.” 

“  That  is  all  that  I  ask.” 

“lam  surprised  that  you  should  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  any  formal  request  in  the  matter. 
Your  word  was  quite  sufficient.  That  you  should 
find  cause  of  complaint  in  Colonel  Osborne’s  coming 
here  is,  of  course,  a  different  thing.” 

“  Quite  a  different  thing,”  said  he. 

“  I  cannot  pretend  to  understand  either  your  mo¬ 
tives  or  your  fears.  I  do  not  understand  them. 
My  own  self-respect  prevents  me  from  supposing  it 
to  be  possible  that  you  have  attributed  an  evil 
thought  to  me.” 

“  Indeed,  indeed,  I  never  have,”  said  the  husband. 

“  That  I  can  assure  you  I  regard  as  a  matter  of 
course,”  said  the  wife. 

“  But  you  know^  Emily,  the  way  in  which  the 
world  talks.” 

“  The  world !  And  do  you  regard  the  world, 
Louis  ?  ” 

*•  Laily  Milborough,  I  believe,  spoke  to  yourself.” 

“  Lady  Milborough  !  No,  she  did  not  speak  to 
me.  She  began  to  do  so,  but  I  was  careful  to  silence 
her  at  once.  From  you,  Louis,  I  am  bound  to  bear 
whatever  you  may  choose  to  say  to  me ;  but  I  will 
not  hear  from  any  other  lips  a  single  word  that  may 
he  injurious  to  your  honor.”  This  she  said  very 
quietly,  with  much  dignity,  and  he  felt  that  he  had 
better  not  answer  her.  She  had  given  him  the 
promise  which  he  had  demandeil,  and  he  began  to  fear 
that  if  he  pushed  the  matter  further  she  might  go  back 
even  from  that  amount  of  submission,  he  kissed 
her  again,  and  had  the  boy  brought  into  the  room, 
and  by  the  time  that  he  went  to  dress  for  dinner  he 
was  able,  at  any  rate,  to  seem  to  be  well  pleased. 

“  Richard,”  he  said  to  the  servant,  as  soon  as  he 
was  down  stairs,  “  when  Colonel  Osborne  calls  again, 
My  that  you  mistress  is  —  not  at  home.”  lie  gave 
the  order  in  the  most  indifferent  tone  of  voice  which 
he  could  assume ;  but  as  he  gave  it  he  felt  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  it.  Richard,  who,  with  the  other  ser¬ 
vants,  h-ad  of  course  known  that  there  had  been  a 
quarrel  between  his  master  and  mistress  for  the  last 
two  days,  no  doubt  understood  all  about  it. 

While  they  were  sitting  at  dinner  on  the  next 
day,  a  Satunl.ay,  there  came  another  note  from  Col¬ 
onel  Osborne.  The  servant  brought  it  to  his  mis- 
trhss,  and  she,  when  she  had  looked  at  it,  put  it  down 
By  her  plate.  Trevelyan  knew  imme<liately  from 
whom  the  letter  had  come,  and  understootl  how  im¬ 
possible  it  was  for  his  wife  to  give  it  up  in  the  ser¬ 
vant’s  presence.  The  letter  lay  there  till  the  man 
was  out  of  the  room,  and  then  she  handed  it  to 
Nora.  “  Will  you  give  that  to  Louis  ?  ”  she  said. 
“  It  comes  from  the  man  whom  he  supposes  to  be  my' 
lover.” 

“  Emily  !  ”  said  ho,  jumping  from  his  seat,  “  how 
can  you  allow  words  so  horrible  and  so  untrue  to  fall 
from  your  mouth  ?  ” 

“  If  it  be  not  so,  why  am  I  to  be  placed  in  such 
a  position  as  this  ?  The  servant  knows,  of  course. 


from  whom  the  letter  comes,  and  sees  that  I  have 
been  forbidden  to  open  it”  Then  the  man  returned 
to  the  room,  and  the  remainder  of  the  dinner  passed 
off  almost  in  silence.  It  was  their  custom,  when  they 
dined  without  company,  to  leave  the  dining-room  to¬ 
gether,  but  on  this  evening  Trevelyan  remainerl  for 
a  few  minutes  that  he  might  read  Colonel  Os¬ 
borne’s  letter.  He  waited,  standing  on  the  rug  with 
his  face  to  the  fireplace,  till  he  was  quite  alone,  and 
then  he  opened  it.  It  ran  as  follows  :  — 

House  or  Commons,  Satunlay. 

“Dear  Emily,” — Trevelyan,  as  he  read  this, 
cursed  Colonel  Osborne  between  his  teeth,  — 

Dear  E.mily  :  I  called  this  afternoon,  but  you 
were  out.  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  disappointed 
by  what  I  have  to  tell  you,  but  you  should  rather  be 
glad  of  it.  They  say  at  the  C.  O.  that  Sir  IMarma- 
duke  would  not  receive  their  letter,  if  sent  now,  till 
the  middle  of  June,  and  that  he  could  not  be  in  Lon¬ 
don,  let  him  do  what  he  would,  till  the  end  of  July. 
They  hope  to  have  the  session  over  by  that  time,  and 
therefore  the  committee  is  to  be  put  off  till  next  ses¬ 
sion.  They  mean  to  have  Lonl  Bowles  home  from 
Canada,  and  they  think  that  Bowles  would  like  to 
be  here  in  the  winter.  Sir  Marmaduke  will  be  sum¬ 
moned  for  February  next,  and  will  of  course  stretch 
his  stay  over  the  hot  months.  All  this  will,  on  the 
whole,  be  for  the  best.  Lady  Rowley  could  hardly 
have  packed  up  her  things  and  come  away  at  a  day’s 
notice,  whatever  your  father  might  have  done.  I  ’ll 
call  to-morrow  at  luncheon-time. 

Yours  always,  F.  O. 

There  was  nothing  objectionable  in  this  letter,  — 
excepting  always  the  “  Dear  Emily,” — nothing  which 
it  was  not  imperative  on  Colonel  Osborne  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
Trevelyan  must  now  go  up  stairs  and  tell  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  letter  to  his  wife.  But  he  felt  that  he  hail 
created  for  himself  a  terrible  trouble.  He  must  tell 
his  wife  what  was  in  the  letter,  but  the  very  telling 
of  it  would  be  a  renewing  of  the  soreness  of  bis 
wound.  And  then  what  was  to  be  done  in  reference 
to  the  threatened  visit  for  the  Sunilay  morning  ? 
Trevelyan  knew  very  well  that,  were  his  wife  denied 
at  that  hour.  Colonel  Osborne  would  understand 
the  whole  matter.  He  had  doubtless,  in  his  anger, 
intended  that  Colonel  Osborne  should  understand 
the  whole  matter ;  but  he  was  calmer  now  than  he 
had  been  then,  and  almost  wished  that  the  command 
given  by  him  had  not  been  so  definite  and  imperious. 
He  remained  with  his  arm  on  the  mantel-piece, 
thinking  of  it,  for  some  ten  minutes,  and  then  went 
up  into  the  drawing-room.  “  Emily,”  he  said,  walk¬ 
ing  up  to  the  table  at  which  she  was  sitting,  “  you 
had  better  read  that  letter.” 

“  I  would  so  much  rather  not,”  she  replied,  haugh¬ 
tily. 

“  Then  Nora  can  read  it.  It  concerns  you  both 
eqtially.” 

Nora,  with  hesitating  hand,  took  the  letter  and 
read  it.  “  They  are  not  to  come  after  all,”  said  she, 
“  till  next  February.” 

“  And  why  not  V  ”  asked  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

“  Something  about  the  session.  I  don’t  quite  un¬ 
derstand.” 

“  Lord  Bowles  is  to  come  from  Canada,”  said 
Louis,  “  and  they  think  he  would  prefer  being  here 
in  the  winter.  I  dare  say  he  would.” 

“  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  papa  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  they  must  both  be  here  together,”  said 
Nora. 
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“  I  call  that  very  hard  indee'd,”  said  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan. 

“  I  can’t  agree  with  you  there,”  .said  her  husband. 
“  His  coming  at  all  is  so  much  of  a  favor  that  it  is 
almost  a  job.” 

“  I  don’t  sec  that  it  is  a  job  at  all,”  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan.  “  Somebody  is  wanted,  and  nobody 
can  know  more  of  the  service  than  papa  does.  But 
as  the  other  man  is  a  lord,  I  suppose  papa  must  give 
way.  *  Does  he  say  anything  about  mamma, 
Nora  ?  ” 

“  You  had  better  read  the  letter  vourself,”  said 
Trevelyan,  who  was  desirous  that  his  wife  should 
know  of  the  threatened  visit. 

“  No,  Louis,  I  shall  not  do  that.  You  mast  not 
blow  hot  and  cold  too.  Till  the  other  day  I  should 
have  thought  that  Colonel  Osborne’s  letters  were  as 
innocent  as  an  old  newspaper.  As  you  have  sup¬ 
posed  them  to  be  poisoned,  1  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them.” 

This  speech  made  him  very  angry.  It  seemed 
that  his  wife,  who  had  yiehleil  to  him,  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  out  the  value  of  her  submi.-sion  in  t!ie 
most  disagreeable  words  which  she  could  utter. 
Nora  now  closed  the  letter,  and  handed  it  back  to 
her  brother-in-law.  He  laid  it  down  on  the  table 
beside  him,  and  sat  for  a  while  with  his  eyes  hxeil 
upon  his  book.  At  huit  he  spoke  .again.  “  Colonel 
Osborne  says  that  he  will  call  to-morrow  at  luncheon¬ 
time.  You  can  admit  him,  if  you  please,  and  thank 
him  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in  this  matter.” 

“  I  shall  not  remain  in  the  room  if  he  be  admit¬ 
ted,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

There  was  silence  again  for  some  minutes,  and 
the  cloud  upon  Trevelyan’s  brow  became  blacker 
than  before.  Then  he  rose  from  his  chair  and 
walked  round  to  the  sofi  on  which  his  wife  was  sit¬ 
ting.  “  I  presume,”  s.aid  he,  “  that  your  wishes  and 
mine  in  this  matter  must  be  the  same.” 

“  I  cannot  tell  what  your  wishes  are,”  she  replied. 
“  I  never  was  more  in  tlie  dark  on  any  subject  in 
ray  life.  My  wishes  at  present  are  confined  to  a  de¬ 
sire  to  save  you  as  far  as  may  be  possible  from  the 
shame  which  must  be  attached  to  your  own  susjii- 
cions.” 

“  I  have  never  had  any  suspicions.” 

“  A  husband  without  suspicions  does  not  intercept 
his  wife’s  letters.  A  husband  without  suspicions 
docs  not  call  in  the  aid  of  his  servants  to  guard  his 
wife.  A  husband  without  suspicions  —  ” 

“  Emily,”  exclaimed  Nora  Rowley,  “  how  can  you 
say  such  things,  —  on  purpose  to  provoke  him  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  on  purpose  to  provoke  me,”  said  Trevel¬ 
yan. 

“  And  have  I  not  been  provoked  ?  Have  I  not 
been  injured  ?  You  say  now  that  you  have  not  sus¬ 
pected  me,  and  yet  in  what  condition  do  I  find  my¬ 
self  ?  Bec.ause  an  old  woman  has  chosen  to  talk 
scandal  about  me,  1  am  placed  in  a  position  in  my 
own  bouse  which  is  disgraceful  to  you  and  insup¬ 
portable  to  myself.  This  man  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  coming  here  on  Sundays,  and  will,  of  course, 
know  that  we  are  at  home.  You  must  man, age  it  as 
you  please.  If  you  choose  to  receive  him,  I  will  go 
up  stairs.” 

“  Why  can’t  you  let  him  come  in  and  go  away, 
just  as  usual  ?  ”  said  Nora. 

“  Because  Louis  has  made  me  promise  that  I  will 
never  willingly  be  in  his  company  again,”  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan.  ”  I  would  have  given  the  world  to 
avoid  a  promise  so  disgraceful  to  me ;  but  it  was 
exacted,  and  it  shall  be  kept”  Having  so  spoken. 


she  swept  out  of  the  room,  and  went  up  stairs  tothe 
nursery.  Trevelyan  sat  for  an  hour  with  his  book 
btifore  him,  reading  or  pretending  to  read,  but  his 
wife  did  not  come  down  stairs.  Then  Nora  went  up 
to  her,  and  he  descended  to  his  solitude  below.  Ss 
far  he  had  hardly  gained  much  by  the  enforced 
obedience  of  his  wife. 

On  the  next  morning  the  three  went  to  cliurcli 
together,  and,  as  they  were  walking  home,  Trevel¬ 
yan’s  heart  was  filled  with  returning  gentleness 
towards  his  wife.  He  could  not  bear  to  be  at  wrath 
with  her  after  the  church  service  which  they  had 
just  iHuird  together.  But  he  was  softer-hearted 
than  was  she,  and  knowing  this,  was  almost  afraid 
to  say  anything  that  would  again  bring  forth  from 
her  expressions  of  scorn.  As  soon  as  they  were 
alone  within  the  house  he  took  her  by  the  hand  and 
letl  her  apart.  “Let  all  this  be,”  said  he,  “as 
thotijh  it  had  never  been.’” 

“  That  will  hardly  bo  possible,  Louis,”  she  an¬ 
swered.  “  I  cannot  forget  that  I  have  been  —  cau¬ 
tioned.” 

“  But  cannot  vou  bring  yourself  to  believe  that  I 
have  meant  it  ail  for  your  good 

“  I  have  never  iloiibted  it,  Louis,  —  never  for  a 
moment.  But  it  has  hurt  me  to  find  that  you  should 
think  that  such  caution  was  needed  for  my  good.” 

It  was  almost  on  his  tongue  to  beg  her  pardon,  to 
•acknowledge  that  ho  had  made  a  mistake,  and  to 
implore  her  to  forget  that  he  h.ad  ever  made  an  ob¬ 
jection  to  Colonel  Osl'.orne’s  visit.  He  remembered 
at  this  moment  the  painful  odioiisness  of  that  “Dear 
Emily  ”  ;  but  he  had  to  reconcile  himself  even  to 
that,  telling  himself  that,  after  all,  Colonel  Osborne 
was  an  old  m.an,  — a  man  older  even  than  his  wile’s 
father.  If  she  would  only  have  met  him  with  gen¬ 
tleness,  he  would  have  withdrawn  his  command, 
and  have  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  wrong. 
But  she  was  hard,  dignified,  obedient,  and  resent¬ 
ful.  “It  will,  I  think,”  he  said,  “be  better  for 
both  of  us  that  he  should  be  asked  in  to  lunch 


to-day.” 

“  You  must  judge  of  that,”  said  Emily.  “  Perhaps, 
upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  best.  I  can  only  say  that 
I  will  not  be  present.  I  will  lunch  up  stairs  with 
baby,  and  you  can  make  wdiat  excuse  for  me  you 
please.”  This  was  all  very  bad,  but  it  was  in  this 
way  that  things  were  allowed  to  arrange  themselves. 
Richard  was  told  that  Colonel  Osborne  was  eoming 
to  lunch,  and  when  he  came  something  was  mutter- 
e<l  to  him  about  Mrs.  Trevelyan  being  not  quite 
well.  It  was  Nora  wlio  told  the  innocent  fib,  and 
though  she  did  not  tell  it  well,  she  did  her  very  best 
She  felt  that  her  brother-in-law  was  very  wretched, 
and  she  was  most  anxious  to  relieve  him.  Colonel 
Osborne  did  not  stay  long,  and  then  Nora  went  up 
stairs  to  her  sister. 

Louis  Trevelyan  felt  that  he  had  disgraced  him¬ 
self.  lie  had  meant  to  have  been  strong,  and  he 
had,  as  he  knew,  been  very  weak.  He  had  meant 
to  have  acted  in  a  high-minded,  honest,  manly  man¬ 
ner  ;  but  circumstances  had  been  so  untoward  with 
him,  that,  on  looking  at  his  own  conduct,  it  seemed 
to  him  to  have  been  mean,  and  almost  false  and 
cowardly.  As  the  order  for  the  exclusion  of  this 
hated  man  from  his  house  had  been  given,  he  should 
at  any  rate  have  stuck  to  the  order.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  vacillation  he  had  simply  intended  to 
make  things  ea.sy  for  his  wife  ;  but  she  had  taken 
advantage  of  his  vacillation,  and  had  now  clearly 
conquered  him.  Perhaps  he  respected  her  more 
than  he  had  done  when  he  was  resolving,  three  or 
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four  days  since,  that  he  would  be  the  master  in  his 
own  house ;  but  it  may  be  feared  that  tlie  tender¬ 
ness  of  his  love  for  her  had  been  impaired. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  his  wife  and  his  sister-in- 
law  came  down,  dressed  for  walking,  and,  finding 
Trevelyan  in  the  library,  they  asked  him  to  join 
them,  —  it  was  a  custom  with  them  to  walk  in  the 
park  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  —  and  he  at  once 
assented,  and  went  out  with  them.  Emily,  who 
had  had  her  triumph,  was  very  gracious.  There 
should  not  be  a  word  more  said  by  her  about 
Colonel  Osborne.  She  would  avoid  that  gentleman, 
never  receiving  him  in  Curzon  Street,  and  having 
as  little  to  say  to  him  as  {lossible  elsewhere  ;  but  she 
would  not  throw  his  name  in  her  husband’s  teeth,  or 
make  any  reference  to  the  injury  which  had  so 
manifestly  been  done  to  her.  Unless  Louis  should 
be  indiscreet,  it  should  be  as  though  it  had  been 
forgotten.  As  they  walked  by  Chesterfield  House 
'  and  Stanhope  Street  into  the  park,  she  began  to 
i  discuss  the  sermon  they  had  heard  that  morning, 
'  and  when  she  found  that  that  subject  was  not  al- 
I  luring,  she  spoke  of  a  dinner  to  which  they  were  to 
I  go  at  Mrs.  Fairfax’s  house.  Louis  Trevelyan  was 
quite  aware  that  he  was  being  treated  as  a  naughty 
boy,  who  was  to  be  forgiven. 

They  went  across  Hyde  Park  into  Kensington 
Gardens,  and  still  the  same  thing  was  going  on. 
Nora  found  it  to  be  almost  impossible  to  say  a  word. 
Trevelyan  answered  his  wife’s  (juestions,  but  was 
otherwise  silent.  Emily  worked  very  hard  at  her 
mission  of  forgiveness,  and  hardly  ceased  in  her  ef¬ 
forts  at  conciliatory  conversation.  Women  can  work 
so  much  harder  in  this  way  than  men  find  it  possible 
to  do !  She  never  flagged,  but  continued  to  be 
fluent,  conciliatory,  and  intolerably’  wearisome.  On 
a  sudden  they  came  across  two  men  together,  who, 
as  they  all  knew,  were  barely  acquainted  with  each 
other.  These  were  Colonel  Osborne  and  Hugh 
Stanbury. 

“lam  glad  to  find  you  are  able  to  be  out,”  said 
the  Colonel. 

“Thanks;  yes.  I  think  my  seclusion  just  now 
was  almost  as  much  due  to  baby  as  to  anything  else. 
Mr.  Stanbury,  how  is  it  we  never  see  you  now  '{  ” 

“  It  is  the  D.  R.,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  ;  —  nothing  else. 
The  D.  K.  is  a  most  grateful  mistress,  but  somewhat 
exacting.  I  am  allowed  a  couple  of  hours  on  Sun¬ 
days,  but  otherwise  my  time  is  wholly  passed  in 
Fleet  Street.” 

“  How  very  unpleasant !  ” 

“Well;  yes.  The  unpleasantness  of  this  world 
consists  chiefly  in  the  fact  that,  when  a  man  wants 
wages,  he  must  earn  them.  Tiie  Christian  philoso¬ 
phers  have  a  theory  about  it.  Don’t  they  call  it  the 
primeval  fall,  original  sin,  and  that  kind  of  thing  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Stanbury,  I  won’t  have  irreligion.  I  hope 
that  does  n’t  come  from  writing  for  the  newspaiiers.” 

“  Certainly  not  with  me,  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  I  have 
never  been  put  on  to  take  that  branch  yet.  Scruby 
do<;p  that  with  us,  and  does  it  excellently'.  It  was 
he  who  touched  up  the  Ritualists,  and  then  the 
Commission,  and  then  the  Low  Church  bishops,  till 
he  did  n’t  leave  one  of  them  a  leg  to  stand  upon.” 

“  What  is  it,  then,  that  the  Daily  Record  up¬ 
holds?" 

“  It  upholds  the  Daily  Record.  Believe  in  that 
and  you  will  surely  be  saved.”  Then  he  turned  to 
Miss  Rowley,  and  they  two  were  soon  walking  on  to¬ 
gether,  each  manifestly  interested  in  what  the  other 
was  saying,  though  there  was  no  word  of  tenderness 
spoken  between  them. 


Colonel  Osborne  was  now  between  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Trevelyan.  She  would  have  avoided  the  position 
had  it  been  possible  for  her  to  do  so.  While  they 
were  falling  into  their  present  places,  she  had  made 
a  little  mute  appeal  to  her  hu.sband  to  take  her  away 
from  the  spot,  to  give  her  his  aim  and  return  with 
her,  to  save  her  in  some  way  from  remaining  in 
company  with  the  man  to  whose  company  for  her 
he  had  objected ;  but  he  took  no  such  step.  It 
had  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  take  no  such 
step  without  showing  his  hostility  to  Colonel  Os¬ 
borne. 

They'  walked  on  along  the  broad  path  togeth¬ 
er,  and  the  Colonel  was  between  them. 

“  I  hope  you  think  it  satisfactory,  —  about  Sir 
Rowley,”  he  said. 

“  Beggars  must  not  be  choosers,  you  know.  Col¬ 
onel  Osborne.  I  felt  a  little  disappointed  when  I 
found  that  we  were  not  to  see  them  till  February 
next.” 

“  They'  will  stay  longer  then,  you  know,  than  they 
could  now'.” 

“  I  have  no  doubt,  when  the  time  comes,  we  shall 
all  believe  it  to  be  better.” 

“  I  suppose  you  think,  Emily,  that  a  little  pudding 
to-day  is  better  than  much  to-morrow.” 

Colonel  Osborne  certainly  had  a  caressing,  would- 
be  affectionate  mode  of  talking  to  women,  which, 
unless  it  were  reciprocated  and  enjoyed,  was  likely 
to  make  itself  disagreeable.  No  possible  words 
could  have  been  more  innocent  than  those  he  had 
now  spoken  ;  but  he  had  turned  his  face  down  close 
to  her  face,  and  had  almost  whispered  them.  And 
then,  too,  he  had  again  called  her  by  her  Christian 
name.  Trevelyan  had  not  heard  the  words.  He 
had  walked  on,  making  the  distance  between  him 
and  the  other  man  greater  than  was  necessary, 
anxious  to  show  to  his  Wife  that  be  had  no  jealousy  at 
such  a  meeting  .as  this.  But  his  wife  was  determined 
that  she  would  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  let 
the  cost  be  what  it  might.  She  did  not  say  a  word 
to  Colonel  Osborne,  but  addressed  herself  at  once  to 
her  husband. 

“  Louis,”  she  said,  “  will  you  give  me  y'our  arm  ? 
We  will  go  back,  if  you  please.”  Then  she  took 
her  husband’s  arm,  and  turned  herself  and  him  ab¬ 
ruptly  away  from  their  companion.  ^ 

The  thing  was  done  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was 
impossible  that  Colonel  Osborne  should  not  perceive 
that  he  had  been  left  in  anger.  When  Trevelyan  and 
his  wife  had  gone  back  a  few  yards,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  for  Nora.  He  did  so,  and  then  rejoined 
his  wife. 

“It  was  quite  unnecessary,  Emily,”  he  said,  “that 
you  should  behave  like  that.” 

“  Your  suspicions,”  she  said,  “  have  made  it  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  behave  with  propriety.” 

“  You  have  told  him  everything  now,”  said  Tre¬ 
velyan. 

“  And  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  be  told,” 
said  his  wife.  Then  they  walked  home  without  in¬ 
terchanging  another  word.  When  they  reached 
their  house,  Emily  at  once  went  up  to  her  own  room 
and  Trevelyan  to  his.  They  parted  as  though  they 
had  no  common  interest  which  was  worthy  of  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  conversation.  And  she  by  her  step  and  gait, 
and  every  movement  of  her  body,  showed  to  him  that 
she  was  not  his  wife  now  in  any  sense  that  could  bring 
to  him  a  feeling  of  domestic  happiness.  Her  com¬ 
pliance  with  his  command  was  of  no  use  to  him  un¬ 
less  she  could  be  brought  to  comply  in  spirit.  Un¬ 
less  she  would  be  soft  to  him  he  could  not  be  happy. 
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He  walked  about  Lin  room  uneasily  for  half  an  Lour, 
try  ing  to  shake  olT  his  sorrow,  and  then  he  went  up 
to  her.  “  Emily,”  he  said,  “  tor  God's  sake  let  all 
this  pass  away.” 

“  What  is  to  pass  away  ?  ” 

“  This  feeling  of  raneor  between  you  and  me. 
What  is  the  world  to  us  unless  we  can  love  one 
another  ?  At  any  rate  it  will  be  nothing  to 
me.” 

“  Do  you  doubt  my  love  ?  ”  said  she. 

“  No ;  certainly  not.” 

“  Nor  I  yours.  AVithout  love,  Louis,  you  and  I 
cannot  be  happy.  But  love  alone  will  not  make 
us  so.  There  must  be  trust,  and  there  must 
also  be  forbearance.  My  leeling  of  annoyance 
will  pass  away  in  time  ;  and  till  it  does  I  will  show 
it  as  little  as  may  be  possible.” 

lie  felt  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  say,  and 
then  he  left  her ;  but  he  had  gained  nothing  by 
the  interview.  She  was  still  hard  and  cold, 
and  still  assumed  a  tone  which  seemed  to  imply 
that  she  had  manifestly  been  the  injured  |>er- 
son. 

Colonel  Osborne,  when  he  was  left  alone,  stood 
for  a  few  moments  on  the  spot,  and  then  with  a 
whistle,  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  a  little  low  chuckle 
of  laughter,  rejoined  the  crowd. 

.  [To  be  continue^.] 


DOLLS. 

We  have  sometimes  wondered  that  more  has  not 
been  written  about  Dolls,  who  are  surely  very  im¬ 
portant  members  of  the  family'.  For  they*  are  nothing 
less  than  the  children  of  the  children,  of  the  mothers 
of  the  futile,  who  rehearse  with  them  the  delights  and 
cares  of  after  years.  There  is  no  play,  not  even  the 
business-like  plays  of  manhood,  that  is  more  serious. 
To  careless  older  observers,  even  to  some  children, 
it  seems  a  peculiarly  senseless  amusement ;  it  really 
b  a  miniature  life,  earnest,  and  even  anxious,  to  a 
degree  which  is  sometimes  alarming.  “  There 
never,”  writes  a  friend,  “  was  a  more  sobered,  care- 
crazed  mother  than  I,  from  a  mere  baby-child  up 
to  the  lamentably  advanced  age  of  sixteen.”  The 
relation  between  such  girls  and  their  dolls,  girls  to 
whom  they  are  not  playthings  but  children,  b  worth 
study,  full  as  it  b  of  psychological  and  moral  inter¬ 
est,  and  ail'ording  sure  tests  and  prognostics  of  char¬ 
acter.  Few  things  arc  more  curious  than  to  see 
how  the  little  creatures,  sometimes  before  they  are 
able  to  articulate,  ^itch  upon  some  object  which 
b  to  satisfy  the  maternal  instinct  in  them.  The 
strangest  object  it  often  b.  Like  savages  when  they 
worship,  they  are  content  with  the  rudest  imitation 
of  the  human  figure. 

One  young  lady  of  our  actpiaintance,  then  not 
two  years  old,  set  her  alTections  on  a  stone  seltzer- 
water  bottle,  which  she  wrapped  in  flannel,  and 
staggered  about  with,  to  the  alarm  of  her  mother, 
who  was  in  constant  fear  for  the  little  one’s  toes. 
Another  has  adopted  a  hot-water  can,  on  which  she 
bestows  a  passionate  aiTection,  and  with  which  she 
holds  endless  dialogue.  These  objects,  of  course, 
are  exchan^d,  as  tune  goes  on,  for  others  which 
better  satisfy  newly  developed  tastes  and  feelings. 
A  girl  of  six  will  generally  not  be  satisfied  except 
her  baby  bears  some  resemblance  to  her  mother’s. 
Helped  by  thb  concession  to  reality,  the  imagination 
knows  no  bound  in  its  inventions.  But  it  is  checked, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  too  studied  an  imitation  of 
life.  The  splendid,  elaborately  dressed  creature  of 


wax  is  never  really  loved.  Its  tameness  chills  the 
fancy.  It  is  imposed  upon  the  afi’ections,  not  creat¬ 
ed  by  them.  And  too  large  a  doll  is  seldom  much 
liked.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions ;  but  a  small 
doll,  not  too  handsome,  is  generally  the  favorite. 
With  these  darlings  about  them,  some  girls,  like 
actor's,  who  are  said  to  look  upon  the  world  as  a 
show  and  upon  the  stage  as  a  world,  live  a  life 
which  is  more  real  to  them  than  is  their  daily  exist¬ 
ence. 

Madame  Michelet,  in  her  charming  book  the  His- 
storyofmy  Childhoo<l,  has  some  interesting  chapters 
about  her  dolls.  Everything  in  her  circumstances 
favored  the  development  of  the  tJiste,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  passion.  An  imaginative  child,  thrown 
much  upon  herself,  neglected  by  her  mother,  who  be¬ 
stowed  all  the  afl’ection  she  had  to  spare  for  her 
daughters  upon  an  elder  sister,  she  was  driven  and 
found  it  easy  to  create  a  world  of  love  for  herself. 
Her  first  doll  she  hud  to  make.  AV’ood  was  too 
hard.  Clay  too  cold.  Linen  and  bran  were  the 
materials  chosen.  “  I  was  like  the  savages,”  she 
says,  “  who  desire  a  little  god  to  worship.  It  must 
have  a  head  with  eyes,  and  with  ears  to  listen ;  and 
it  must  have  a  breast  to  hold  its  heart.  All  the  rest 
is  less  important,  and  remains  undefined.”  How 
she  worked  on  thb  model ;  how  she  breathed  on 
what  she  made  in  the  hope  that  it  might  live,  re¬ 
membering  how  the  breath  of  God  had  given  life  to 
Adam ;  what  a  troubled,  anxious  life  she  and  her 
daughter  led,  but  what  endless  joy  and  solace  she 
found  in  her  society,  she  tells  with  wonderful  grace 
and  truthfulness.  “  I  was  obliged  to  hide  her  in  a 
dark  corner  of  a  shed,  where  the  wagons  and  ca^ 
riages  were  kept.  It  was  winter-time,  and  our 

meetings  were  precarious  and  rare . There 

were  some  occasions  when  1  had  an  absolute  need 
to  have  her  near  me,  as  when  a  sad  night  closed  a 
day  of  j)enitence.  After  being  punished,  I  could 
conceive  no  consolation  equal  to  taking  my  child  to 
bed  with  me.  AVhen  I  drew  her  shivering  from  her 
miserable  hiding-j)laee,  I  would  burst  into  tears  and 

cover  her  with  kisses . AVhen  we  were  alone 

in  the  garden  we  held  endless  dialogues.  I  scolded 
her  a  little,  but  I  never  punished  her.  To  send  her 
early  to  bed,  to  feed  her  with  dry  bread,  or,  worse 
still,  to  strike  her  little  tender  b^y,  seemed  to  me 
too  cruel ;  it  would  have  been  punbhment  to  myself 
to  do  it.  When  I  was  in  trouble  I  never  told  her  of 
it,  but  I  could  think  of  none  but  the  saddest  tales 
with  which  to  warn  her,  as  how  a  little  girl  bad 
been  lost  who  bad  wandered  out  into  the  woods,  far, 
far  away.  At  night  search  was  made  with  lanterns, 
and  shouts  were  heard ;  but  the  disobedient  child 
was  lost  forever.”  Her  love  was  not  lessened,  but 
it  was  troubled  by  the  uncouth  appearance  of  her 
child,  which  she  was  continually  endeavoring  to 
improve.  But  she  found  in  it  at  least  one  consola¬ 
tion.  Disturbed  about  her  own  looks,  which  did 
not  promise  well,  she  could  compare  herself  with 
her  dolly.  “  Here  I  was  certainly  the  handsomer  of 
the  two ;  and,  although  I  loved  her,  I  was  not  sorry 
to  be  prettier  than  my  daughter.  Many  mothers 
are  equally  to  blame.”  For  her  other  experiences 
with  her  first  child,  and  for  the  story  of  the  hand¬ 
somer  Margarido,  a  young  lady  who  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  born  in  a  fashionable  shop,  and  who 
in  course  of  time  engrossed  the  young  mother’s  atl'ec- 
tions,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  Madame 
Michelet’s  book,  with  which,  indeed,  l»e  will  be  glad 
for  many  reasons  to  have  made  acquaintance. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  these  experiences, 
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beyond  the  grace  and  skill  with  which  the  writer 
has  given  expression  to  them.  They  may  be 
matched  in  househoMs  without  end  ;  our  own  limit¬ 
ed  infiuiries  have  given  us  an  embarra.«sing  choice 
of  materials.  Of  these  phencunena  the  first  and 
chief  cause  is  obviously  the  mother-instinct.  Hence 
the  satisfaction  of  the  very  young  child,  whose  facul¬ 
ties  of  observation  and  comparison  are  as  yet  feeble, 
with  the  rudiest  effiyies  of  the  human  form,  and 
hence  the  partiality,  —  a  touching  suggestion  of  a 
familiar  ♦act  in  rc-al  life,  —  on  the  part  of  older 
children,  for  the  weakest  and  least  favored  of  the 
doll  family.  Sometimes  other  feelings,  the  sense  of 
beauty,  for  instance,  in  an  unusually  early  develop¬ 
ment,  comes  into  conflict  with  this  instinct.  So  it 
was  with  one  young  lady  of  our  acquaintance.  She, 
being  then  two  years  old,  had  placed  her  dolls  in  a 
row,  and  among  them  one.  Miss  Bet.sey  by  name, 
of  preternatural  ugliness.  She  was  seen,  as  she 
held  a  sjmon  with  fixxl  to  the  mouths  of  each  of 
her  family  in  turn,  to  administer  a  slaj)  on  the  fice 
to  her  ill-fixvored  daughter.  A  sliort  time,  how¬ 
ever,  wrought  a  marvellous  change.  About  <a  year 
after  this  event  sWi  had  placed  her  little  family, 
alter  their  Saturday  wash,  to  warm  before  the  fire. 
One,  who  had  a  delicate  India-rubber  constitution, 
shrivelled  before  the  blaze.  Returning  to  them,  she 
caught  sight  of  the  horrible  face  of  her  once  comely 
child.  With  a  shriek  of  grief  and  terror,  she  ran 
to  her  mother,  crying,  “  Take  it :  don’t  let  me  see 
it  again  ;  O  my  poor  Mary  !■'’  But  in  the  midst 
of  her  agony  she  remembt*red  the  others,  and  mas¬ 
tering  her  horror  of  their  possible  condition,  ran  off 
to  their  rescue,  and  happily'  found  them  unhurt. 
The  injured  Mary  was  sent  to  the  hospital  and 
cured ;  that  is,  a  fiic-siinile  was  with  infinite  diffi¬ 
culty  procured.  Happily  it  hatl  a  little  scar  on  its 
neck,  which  passed  as  the  remains  of  hospital  treat¬ 
ment  and  cure.  Another  epoch  in  the  child’s  moral 
growth  was  marked  by  a  cata.«trophe  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  a  later  favorite.  “  Katie  ”  had  her  cheek 
tom  open  by  the  mischievous  fingers  of  a  baby  broth¬ 
er.  Too  ohi  now  to  be  imposed  upon  by  offers  of 
hospital  cure,  the  child  wept  inconsolably  for  days. 
Alarmed  at  the  violence  of  her  grief,  her  mother 
attempted  consolation.  She  should  have  a  new 
doll,  the  image  of  that  which  she  had  lost.  With  a 
reproachful  glance,  the  child  said,  still  weeping  bit¬ 
terly,  “  O,  it  will  never  be  my  own,  own  Katie!” 
“  And,”  writes  the  mother,  “  I  felt  positively 
ashamed  of  myself  at  having  suggested  such  a 
thing ;  I  saw  that  Katie  was  dead  to  the  child,  and 
that  I  had  wronged  her  as  much  as  if,  instead  of 
burying  some  woman’s  dead  child  and  weeping  with 
her  over  it,  I  had  offered  to  buy  or  borrow  another 
baby  in  its  place.” 

An  observer  of  course  asks.  How  can  an  affection 
so  passionate  contrive  to  maintain  itself,  in  spite  of 
the  utter  passwihj  of  the  objects  on  which  it  is  be¬ 
stowed  ?  Doubtless  this  is  the  crux.  Where  the 
imagination  of  the  child  is  less  active,  it  is  over- 
^wered  by  the  difficulty.  In  the  genuine  lover  of 
dolls  it  is  vigorous  enough  entirely  to  overcome  it. 
“  I  was  never  de'nillusionnee"  writes  the  friend  whom 
we  have  quoted  before,  “  because  my  dolls  did  not 
eat.  I  had  a  wash  of  my  doll’s  clothes  every*  week, 
and  thanked  Heaven  they  did  get  really  dirty.” 
If  they  would  only  have  worn  out  as  well,  every¬ 
thing  would  have  been  perfect.  “  I  rubbed  the  tiny 
socks  very  hard,  and  dragged  the  dolls  shoeless  on 
the  ground,  in  the  hope  I  might  but  once  before  I 
died  have  to  darn  ‘  baby’s  ’  socks.”  How  genuine 


and  thorough  the  illusion  was  in  this  case  may  be 
juilged  from  a  little  trait  which  every  mother  will 
appreciate.  “  I  never  woke  in  the  night  without 
getting  up  to  turn  my  dolls  in  their  beds.”  But 
even  so  lively  an  imagination  as  this  did  not  disdain 
assistance  from  without.  There  was  a  sister  very- 
clever  at  imitating  sounds.  “  When,  at  my  own  re- 
f/uext,  she  would  imitate  for  me  a  sick  or  suffering 
fretting  baby,  I  declare  I  felt  my  heart  ache,  and 
felt  .ngeil  .md  worn  with  care  as  I  lulled  my 
‘  Freddy  ’  or  ‘  Selina  ’  on  my  lap.”  AVe  cahnot  re¬ 
frain  from  giving  one  more  extract  from  the  letter 
of  our  friend,  wlio,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  tell  our 
readers,  has  had  from  babyhootl  a  passion  for  Iwoks 
at  least  equal  to  her  passion  for  dolls.  “  I  once 
cried  myself  nearly  ill  bei'ause  my  brothers  had  to 
perform  a  surgical  operation  on  my  doll.  Its  wink¬ 
ing  machine  would  not  go,  and  total  blindness  or 
permanent  leer  and  hojieless  squint  were  threatened. 

I  would  not  abandon  iny  doll,  but,  mother-like, 
stood  by  while  my  brothers,  with  infinite  skill,  be¬ 
headed  my  baby,  and  wound  np  its  eyes  to  go  right, 
and  then  sewed  the  head  and  shoulders  on  for  me. 

I  do  not  think  aijony  is  too  violent  a  -word  for  my 
grief  at  the  sight  -which  my  headless  babe  pre¬ 
sented.” 

The  purely  domestic  life  to  which  these  experi¬ 
ences  belong  satisfies  most  children.  Some,  indeed, 
like  to  realize  in  their  doils  the  wider  interests 
which  are  awakened  by*  their  reading,  to  reproduce 
incidents  of  travel  or  of  history.  “  He,”  said  a 
young  lady  of  our  acquaintance,  when  questioned 
about  the  disappearance  of  a  favorite  doll,  “  he 
has  fallen  down  that  crack,  but  they  (the  other 
dolls)  don’t  know  it.  They  think  that  he  has  gone 
to  India.”  AVe  have  heard  of  the  niece  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  historian,  accustomed  to  hear  of  great 
jiersonages,  who  identified  her  dolls  with  kings  and 
queens,  and  who,  when  the  Revolution  of  1848  oc- 
cured,  promptly  accepted  the  situation,  and  treated 
her  Louis  Ifiiilippe  with  indignity,  as  a  monarch 
who  could  not  keep  himself  upon  his  throne. 

Here  we  must  bring  to  an  end  our  record  of  ex¬ 
perience's,  which  many,  doubtless,  of  our  readers 
will  be  able  to  supplement  with  others  equally 
strange  and  significant.  After  the  fashion  of  some 
teachers,  who  like  to  conclude  their  prelections 
with  some  problem  which  seems  likely  to  puzzle 
their  audience,  we  shall  give  an  anecdote  with 
which  the  friend  so  often  quoted  before  reluctantly 
supplies  :  “  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact  of  a  dog  once 
having  taken  so  desperate  a  fancy  to  a  lai^  wax 
doll,  that  she  abandoned  her  puppies,  and  they 
were  nearly  starved  to  death,  because  in  spite  of  all 
beatings  and  chasings  she  would  take  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  stealing  up  to  the  room  where  her  favorite 
was,  and  lying  down  to  sleep  by  its  side.  I  hope 
this  won’t  degrade  my  love  of  dolls  in  your  eyes ;  • 
but  I  feel  a  little  uneasy  about  it.” 

RISKING  IT. 

Buxsen’s  “  Life  ”  tells  of  a  journey  from  Osborne 
undertaken  with  Lord  Palmerston.  A  stormy 
passage  had  brought  them  to  Portsmouth  too  late  for 
the  train  they  intended,  and  a  special  train  was 
demanded.  The  railway  officials  protested  that  the 
risk  of  collision  was  too  ^at  for  them  to  venture. 
Lonl  Palmerston  insisted :  “  On  my  responsibility, 
then !  ”  and  thus  enforced  conyiliance ;  though  every 
one  trembled  but  himself.  The  special  train  shot 
past  station  after  station,  and  arrived  in  London 
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without  causing  or  receiving  damage ;  but  the  peril 
was  felt  by  those  who  understood  the  case  to  have 
been  so  great,  that  the  directors  refused  payment, 
the  more  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  on  Lord  Palmerston.  This  story  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  that  state  of  mind  we  have  called  Risking  It, 
with  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar ;  by 
which  we  mean  acting  in  deliberate  defiance  of 
principles  that  we  accept  in  the  general,  even  to  the 
point  of  censuring  others  who  do  not  observe  them. 
The  temptation  to  it  lies  in  the  propensity  to  con¬ 
sider  ourselves  exceptions,  favorites  of  fortune  and 
circumstance ;  or  endowed  with  an  exceptional  skill 
and  aptitude  which  permits  and  justifies  in  our  case 
a  defiance  of  general  rules. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  all  life  is  a  risk.  We 
live  very  much  on  trust ;  and  probably  (|uiekened 
faculties  would  show  us  daily  and  hourly  risks  now 
undreamed  ofi  and  hair-breadth  ’scapes  haunting  the 
most  guarded  existence.  The  many  inhale  health 
in  the  country  air,  while  one  encounters  a  whiff  of 
poison,  sickens,  and  dies ;  thousands  walk  the  streets 
safely,  while  one  slips  on  the  curb,  and  breaks  his  leg 
or  back.  What  happens  to  the  one  might  happen 
to  hundreds.  An  accident  of  any  kind  always 
diffuses  a  sense  of  insecurity,  the  ground  we  tread 
on  loses  something  of  its  stability,  we  experience  a 
momentary  qualm. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  infinite  forms  of  risk, 
and  lives  spent  in  the  attempt  are  the  most  usele.ss 
and  miserable  of  all  lives.  There  is  an  understand¬ 
ing  in  all  occupied  existences  that  we  must  take  our 
chance,  that  we  must  leave  to  custom  and  constitut¬ 
ed  authorities  the  guardianship,  not  only  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  health  and  well-being,  but  of  our  own,  as  far  as  it 
comes  under  their  chaige,  —  recognizing  a  class  of 
risks  which  we  cannot  concern  ourselves  with  but 
under  the  penalty  of  worse  evils.  In  fact,  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that,  framed  as  we  are,  we 
should  like  the  world  any  better  without  its  uncer¬ 
tainties,  and  with  all  its  risks  avoidable  by  a  strict 
system  of  precautions.  Life  too  anxiously  defended 
would  be  a  burden.  But  our  concern  now  is  with 
two  opposite  classes  of  men  to  whom  risks,  as  such, 
have  a  positive  charm  and  relish  ;  personal  risks,  we 
mean,  for  it  is  well  understood  that  the  risks  of  oth¬ 
ers  constitute  to  multitudes  their  highest  notion  of 
pleasant  excitement,  the  intensitjr  of  enjoyment  ris¬ 
ing  with  the  imminence  and  peril  of  the  hazard  run 
for  their  diversion.  The  adventurous  temper  stands 
foremost  as  finding  its  stimulus  in  the  whole  scale  of 
risks,  from  risk  of  comfort  to  risk  of  happiness  or  of 
life.  It  cares  for  no  pleasure  that  fortune  and  fate 
have  not  a  hand  in,  that  does  not  stand  out  from 
some  shadow  of  possible  calamity. 

“  It  may  be  that  the  gulfa  will  wash  us  iloam. 

It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles.’’ 

Yet,  in  fact,  the  sluggish,  pas.sive  temperament  is 
more  dependent  on  risks  fur  its  stimulus  than  the  im¬ 
petuous  one ;  they  furnish  the  utmost  e.xcitement 
compatible  with  the  self-indulgence  of  its  nature.  It 
does  not.  it  is  true,  seek  them,  but  it  lingers  and 
waits  till  they  come.  Both  sorts  of  persons  avow 
their  resolve  to  run  risks  on  a  principle  which  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  resigned  acceptance  of  risk  as 
a  condition  inseparable  from  mortal  life.  They  court 
it  as  a  welcome  stirrer  of  the  blood. 

There  are  times  when  Lnmez-aller  carries  it 
with  all  of  us.  “  I  ’ll  run  the  chance,”  “  Let  things 
take  their  course,”  “  I  ’ll  risk  it,”  are  phrases  not  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  most  prudent  among  us.  Some¬ 
times  the  feeling  takes  a  pious  form ;  we  afTect  to 


recognize  the  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  declin¬ 
ing  the  rough  hewing  which  is  man’s  appointed 
work.  Sometimes  it  is  mere  weariness  of  a  pains¬ 
taking  course  from  which  no  brilliant  results  have 
come.  Often  it  is  jealousy  of  other  people’s  success 
—  a  success  not,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  earned  by 
plan  or  forethought.  Or  it  may  be  contempt  of  i 
over-caution  in  others  ;  if  our  friend  won’t  stir  out  ■ 
Oil  the  finest  day  without  his  umbrella,  we  face  the  ^ 
threatening  elements  unprotected  to  show  our  bold-  ^ 
er  mettle.  We  have  known  it  prompt  to  feats  of  ' 
conceited  benevolence  with  no  rational  aim ;  what 
the  wise  man  calls  taking  a  dog  by  the  ears,  “  which 
whoso  doth,”  warns  the  commentator,  “  can  scarce 
take  care  enough  of  his  fingers.”  It  constantly  e.xcuses 
to  a  man’s  self  ventures  and  speculations  based  on 
the  follies  of  mankind.  The  risk  dignifies  what 
would  otherwise  be  owned  to  be  questionable,  and 
imparts  the  indispensable  dash  to  knavery  ;  as  Sca- 
pin  enters  upon  a  more  daring  fourberie  than  o^ 
dinary  by  a  defiance  of  possible  consequences: 
Trois  ans  de  (jalh'c  de  plus  ou  de  moins  ne  sont  pas 
pour  arrcler  un  noble  caur. 

But  all  these  cases  differ  froya  that  appetite  for 
risk  on  its  own  account  which  is  to  be  observed  in 
some  people,  and  of  which  we  see  the  extreme 
instance  in  the  Chinese  gambler,  who,  having  played 
away  his  money,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  risks  his  ^ 
fingers,  as  the  only  way  remaining  to  him  of  experi¬ 
encing  the  sense  of  possession ;  realizing  nothing  as 
his  own  with  any  piquancy  if  he  may  not  run  the 
chance  of  losing  it.  The  ordinary  manifestation  of 
the  gambling  spirit  is,  however,  too  distinct  a  feature 
of  the  love  of  risk  to  be  treated  of  here.  We 
note  the  smaller  and  more  domestic  traits  of  this 
temper.  Thus,  the  passive  lover  of  risk  has  no 

Eleasure  in  punctuality ;  he  has  the  whole  day 
efore  him,  but  will  not  write  a  necessary  letter  till 
it  costs  a  special  messenger  a  gallop  to  catch  the 
post.  To  be  in  time  is  his  notion  of  slowness, 
subservience,  and  apathy.  He  resents  waiting  as  an 
imury,  nor  does  he  feel  that  he  has  made  the  most 
of  an  opportunity  in  undertaking  even  an  important 
journey,  unless  he  not  only  just  nicks  it,  but  would 
have  been  too  late  if  the  train  had  not  been  behind 
its  time.  Then,  in  the  elation  of  taking  his  seat,  he 
is  in  a  situation  to  value  himself  on  a  sort  of  divina¬ 
tion,  a  coalition  in  his  person  between  luck  and 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  mankind,  which  puts  him 
in  good  humor  with  himself  and  the  world.  This  is 
a  satisfaction  bought,  indeed,  at  an  untold  expense  of 
worries  and  anxieties  in  those  dependent  on  him, 
whose  nerves  and  tempers,  minds  and  bodies,  are  vic¬ 
timized  without  remorse ;  but  it  enables  him,  at  the 
least  cost  of  disturbance  to  his  nature,  to  taste  some 
of  the  glories  of  self-confidence  and  achievement 
Doubtless  there  is  much  in  the  constitution  of 
things  to  justify  that  contempt  of  precaution  which 
is  the  courage  of  some  natures.  It  is  a  fact  that 
things  do  often  go  on  for  an  unaccountable  length  of 
time  after  a  wise  forethought  has  determined  their 
career,  and  that  in  defiance  of  all  calculation.  The 
leaning  wall  is  long  before  it  falls.  Those  leaky 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  which  the  men  in  charge 
knew  to  be  leaky,  went  safe  by  a  sort  of  miracle, 
day  after  day,  till  the  transport  of  them  became  a 
pleasing  excitement,  infusing  that  spurious  inagnan- 
iinitv  which  careless  ignorance  afl'ects.  There  is  in 
the  indolent  temper  a  disinclination  to  all  processes 
of  head  or  hand  that  may  possibly  turn  out  to  have 
been  thrown  away,  which  greatly  fosters  the  love  of 
risk.  Such  a  temper  is  pathetic  over  waste  labor. 
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which  precaution  must  often  seem  to  be.  It  must 
be  granted  that  the  provision  against  possible 
contingencies  —  possible  but  improbable  —  exercises 
a  lar^e  share  of  the  time  and  ingenuity  of  mankind. 
The  most  important  and  costly  difference  between 
good  work  and  bad  is  not  so  much  in  finish  as  in  the 
preliminary  care  to  leave  nothing  to  chance  or  luck. 
In  detecting  possible  dilficulties,  and  providing 
resolutely  against  remote  hazards,  a  good  artisan 
guards  against  dangers  which  another  disposes  of,  if 
ordinarily  conscientious,  by  the  rule  of  ten  to  one, 
otherwise  by  the  easier  security,  “  as  likely  as  not.” 

The  passive  lover  of  risks,  —  the  man  who  risks  by 
not  doing,  —  however  he  may  enjoy  his  snug  haz¬ 
ards,  is  not  as  great  a  favorite  with  mankind  as  his 
more  active  brother.  There  is  no  dash  in  his  suc¬ 
cesses,  and  his  failures  have  a  way  of  inconvenien¬ 
cing  others  more  tlian  himself,  backed  up  as  he  is  by 
phlegmatic  endurance,  and  never  willing  to  admit 
that  anything  signifies  very  much.  Self-confidence, 
it  is  said,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  great  undertak¬ 
ings;  the  man  who  has  faith  in  his  luck,  and  pushes 
it  to  the  utmost,  will  always  pass  for  a  hero ;  and 
this  partly  for  want  of  discrimination  in  bis  admirers 
between  his  case  and  that  of  the  runner  of  unavoid¬ 
able  risks.  After  working  out  a  series  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  probabilities  demanding  the  closest  applica¬ 
tion  of  thought,  all  great  enterprises  must  still  de- 
pnd  upon  fortuitous  circumstances  for  a  successful 
issue.  All  that  the  best  general  can  do  is  to  leave 
nothing  to  chance  that  brains  and  vigilance  can 
master;  when  these  have  tolled  their  hardest,  he 
must  constantly  feel  that  the  result  is  a  toss-up. 
Nobody  is  fit  to  take  a  lead,  or  to  have  the  well-be¬ 
ing  of  others  in  his  keeping,  who  leaves  anything  to 
chance  which  ought  to  be  laced  in  all  its  bearings ; 
yet  with  many  persons  a  man  who  boldly  trusts  his 
luck,  leaps  in  the  dark,  and  wins,  stands  in  the  iiosi- 
tion  of  a  great  captain.  It  was  a  trait  thought 
worth  perpetuating  of  an  emperor,  that  he  would 
not  duck  before  a  cannon-ball,  because  nobody  ever 
heard  of  an  emperor  being  killed  by  a  cannon-ball ; 
though  there  can  be  nothing  really  fine  in  losing  the 
sense  of  manhood  in  the  sense  of  rank  and  place. 
The  Dauphin  whom  De  Quincey  quotes  as  defying 
small-pox,  because  no  Dauphin  had  ever  died  of  it, 
does  not  get  the  same  credit,  because,  unfortunately, 
his  confidence  was  shamed  by  the  result.  All  liter¬ 
ature  that  is  not  distinctly  didactic,  and  indeed 
much  th.at  is,  encourages  sympathy  with  rashness ; 
which  fiction  can  always  bring  off  triumphant. 
Thus  the  hero  of  the  German  tale  sells  his  soul  to 
the  devil,  on  the  chance  of  finding  some  flaw  in  the 
agreement,  and  proves  against  all  odds  the  better 
lawyer  of  the  two.  A  brilliant  youth  of  lx)ld  adven¬ 
ture  is  held  up  for  admiration  in  much  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  biography  of  our  day,  and  the  shattered  man¬ 
hood  that  succeeds  it  is  kept  out  of  sight ;  though 
the  one  follows  the  other  by  a  natural  consequence, 
for  nothing  so  unhinges  the  character  as  a  taste  for 
running  risks  indulged  for  Any  time  with  impunity. 
The  risks  and  impunities  of  ignorance  arc  a  con¬ 
stant  theme  of  reverent  admiration  in  religious  sto¬ 
ry-books.  Thus  a  track  made  out  of  a  little  girl 
reproving  her  inotHor  for  being  afraid  of  bulls.  The 
pair  have  to  jiass  one  in  a  field.  The  mother  trem- 
hles,  the  child  preaches,  and  her  iiiainma  stands 
rebuked.  Probably  the  lady  was  foolish,  but  when 
her  monitor  knows  more  about  the  ways  of  bulls, 
and  the  current  complaint  against  them  of  being 
inaccessible  to  reason,  she  too  will  keep  ou  the  safe 
side  of  the  stile. 


Timidity,  which  is  a  weak  fear  of  risks,  sometimes 
shows  itself  in  a  horror  of  precautions  against  them, 
regarding  these  as  an  evidence  and  admission  of 
possible  danger.  Hypochondria,  on  the  other  hand, 
sees  risks  in  everything,  and  is  thus  condemned  to 
Inaction.  Hence  the  wise  physician  warns  against 
any  approach  to  the  morbid  care  of  one’s  health. 
Only  use  strict  moderation,  he  tells  his  readers,  and 
they  may  spare  themselves  all  anxiety  about  whole¬ 
some  and  unwholesome,  —  “a  mean  and  servile 
solicitude  which  debases  the  mind  of  man  and  can 
do  little  good  to  his  body.”  In  short,  those  are  the 
proper  risks  to  be  run  which  are  accepted  under 
the  sense  that  we  are  members  of  the  great  hu¬ 
man  family,  and  subject  to  general  laws;  those 
are  rash  or  injurious  which  are  undertaken  under 
the  notion  of  something  special  in  ourselves.  Risks 
must  be  run,  and  discretion  has  no  more  im¬ 
portant  task  than  in  the  choice  and  nature  of 
them,  and  the  company  in  which  they  must  be  en- 
ccuntered. 
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Aftkr  the  refined  and  complicated  luxury  of  a 
good  recherche  dinner,  we  .‘^eem  to  go  back,  when 
the  fruit  comes  on  table,  to  the  primitive  simplicity 
of  the  earliest  ages.  We  consume  our  entremets 
and  our  frieas.sces,  our  soups  and  our  made  dishes, 
and  then  our  host,  as  If  the  repertoire  of  delicacies 
had  been  exhausted,  steps  out  into  his  orchard  and 
his  garden,  and  brings  us  in  a  simple  handful  of 
fruit ;  bunch  of  golden  grapes,  some  apples  paint¬ 
ed  red  and  yellow  by  the  soft  pencil  of  the  summer 
sunbeam,  a  dusty  velvet  peach,  or  some  honey- 
tleshed  apricots.  He  is  doing  what  King  Alcinous 
may  have  done  to  Ulysses  and  the  storm-beaten 
Greeks;  it  is  patriarchal,  it  smacks  of  the  golden 
age  and  the  old  mythologic  times ;  yet  it  is  a  cus¬ 
tom  that  does  not  wither,  and  will  never  grow  un¬ 
fashionable.  How  things  alter !  The  salad,  once  all 
that  the  hermit  had  to  live  upon,  has  become  a  relish 
for  the  gourmand ;  cheese,  once  the  shepherd’s  only 
food,  is  now  an  entremet  after  many  courses ;  fruit, 
once  the  only  food  of  the  early  denizens  of  a  world, 
is  now  the  mere  crowning  pleasure  of  a  dinner. 

Fruit  requires  no  human  cooking;  the  great  sta¬ 
tionary  fire  has  cooked  it  to  a  turn.  It  has  been 
basted  with  dews  ;  the  soil  balmy  summer  rain  has 
been  its  sauce.  Its  flavor  has  been  mixed  by  the 
ministering  spirits  of  garden  and  orchard  ;  its  color 
and  shape  are  of  a  lasting  fashion ;  it  contains  es¬ 
sences  never  discovered,  and  wines  as  yet  undreamed 
of ;  it  is  older  than  the  cutlet,  and  anterior  to  the 
frlcandeau  ;  its  seed  blew  to  us  from  Eden,  or  it  fell 
to  us  from  the  amaranthine  gardens.  Turtle  soup  is 
sublime,  and  there  are  ragouts  which  exercise  a  mo¬ 
ral  and  psychological  influence  over  the  world ;  but 
they  are  earthy,  their  component  parts  are  known  ; 
there  Is  not  the  mystery  about  them  that  appertains 
to  fruit. 

The  finest  orchard  in  the  world  is  Covent  Garden 
^larket.  A  gorgeous  sight  in  the  season,  it  conveys 
a  vast  sense  of  the  greatness  of  England  and  the 
distance  her  i'ar-grasping  arms  can  reach.  Those 
leather-coated  chestnuts  are  from  the  mountainous 
woods  of  Spain  ;  those  gray  flattened  figs  are  from 
the  hills  behind  Smyrna ;  those  orange  golden  pines, 
with  the  bristly  plumes,  grew  at  the  toot  of  the  Blue 
Mountains ;  those  pale  green  flashy  grapes  came 
from  Portugal ;  those  scorched-looking  liananas  from 
the  Bermudas ;  those  enormous  pears,  like  panto- 
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mime  pears  (only  ffieen  guinea*  the  dozen !)  are  from 
Provence ;  those  nuta  from  the  Kentish  copses  jostle 
their  browner  and  oilier  brethren  from  Barcelona 
and  the  sunny  shores  of  Spain.  Pomona  and  Ver- 
tumnus  (now  in  the  fruit  business,  and  talking  with 
a  strong  Hebraic  accent)  have  summoned  them 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Look  at  Pomona, 
she  is  trying  to  induce  a  young  guardsman  to  give 
two  guineas  for  a  ball-room  bouquet  for  a  lady, 
while  Vertumnus,  refreshed  with  a  light  luncheon 
of  fried  fish,  is  arranging  some  filberts  in  a  heap,  to 
give  a  beauty  and  tenderness  by  contrast  to  a  basket 
of  peaches  ne.xt  them.  Artful  Shadrach  Vertum¬ 
nus.  One  ought  to  be  charged  for  walking  down 
that  central  avenue ;  the  flowers  are  so  beautiful, 
the  smell  of  the  fruit  is  so  delicious.  As  a  boy,  we 
sometimes  thought  of  living  for  a  d.iy  on  fruit,  and 
spending  the  whole  twelve  waking  hours  here  un¬ 
der  cover.  A  water-melon  for  breakfast,  with  some 
dates  to  wind  up  ;  plums,  apples,  and  nuts  for  din¬ 
ner  ;  a  tea  of  bananas  and  filberts ;  a  supper  of 
grapes  and  Normandy  pippins. 

But  really,  to  enjoy  fruit,  one  should  pick  one’s 
own  and  eat  it  in  appropriate  scenery  under  the  tree 
from  which  it  is  gathered,  or  beside  the  bush  whereon 
it  has  grown.  The  ^ear  reached  down  from  the 
pliant  bough,  where  it  has  long  swung  like  a  golden 
weight  for  Mammon’s  scales,  tastes  as  much  better 
than  the  same  fruit  coldly  cut  by  a  silver  knife,  at  a 
formal  dessert,  as  a  damson  does  than  its  humble 
rustic  cousin,  the  sloe  ;  the  strawberry  has  its  finest 
fragrance  only  when  discovered  under  its  own  triple 
leaves.  When  is  the  raspberry  so  delicious  as  when 
plucked  from  the  straggling  canes’?  The  apple 
should  be  twisted  from  its  fostering  twig ;  the  grape 
bunch  nipped  from  the  ragged  brown  branch  bound 
to  the  greenhouse  roof.  The  best  things  refuse  to 
be  transplanted.  What  French  custom  really  re¬ 
tains  healthy  life  in  England  ?  what  English  custom 
really  thrives  in  France  ’?  But  let  us  ransack  the 
Cornucopia  of  Pomona,  and  tumble  out  the  fruit, 
dishful  by  dishful. 

The  raspberry  is  almost  the  earliest  fruit  of  the 
year  in  France,  and  it  lasts  on  the  French  table  from 
the  end  of  April  to  the  end  of  September.  Here 
nature  is  less  generous  with  the  fine-flavored  dark 
crimson  berry.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  pick  the  pul¬ 
py  raspberries  that  often  come  off  the  stems  as  you 
touch  them,  and  leave  white,  bald,  and  pithy  stalks, 
like  hat  pegs  from  which  the  hats  have  fallen ! 
What  fragrance  there  is  in  the  seed  I  how  refreshing 
the  smell  as  you  bruise  the  berries,  and  their  necta- 
reous  blood  reddens  your  hands !  The  raspberry  is 
balsamic,  refreshing,  and  eminently  wholesome, 
though  delicate  people  call  it  cold,  and  consider  that 
it  requires  sugar  and  wine  to  correct  its  effect  on 
the  stomach.  As  it  is  a  shame  that  Milton  and 
Shakespeare  should  be  associated  with  the  weariness 
of  school  tasks,  so  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the 
mature  man  should  have  his  mind  poisoned  against 
that  fragrant,  fine-flavored,  and  delicious  preserve, 
raspberry-jam,  by  the  horror  of  youthful  powders, 
—  cruel  alliance,  hideous  ambuscade !  —  lurking 
wickedly  under  beguiling  sweets. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  that  does  not  redound 
to  the  credit  of  French  confectioners,  that  even  as 
late  as  1805  raspberry-jam  was  unknown  in  France! 
A  cookery-book  of  that  date  says  distinctly,  —  and 
no  commentator,  however  much  a  special  pleader, 
can  explain  away  the  matter :  They  have  tried  to 
make  compotes  and  confitures  of  raspberries,  but 
hitherto  ”  (mark  the  remarkable  and  stultifying  | 


words,  gentlemen  of  the  jury),  “  hitherto  without  ' 
success.  The  fire  carries  off  almost  all  the 
fume.”  Carries  off,  quotha  !  Why,  no  preserve  in 
the  world  has  such  a  bouquet  ? 

Cherries  look  very  well  at  a  dessert,  arranged  in 
quadrangular  pyramids  —  pyramids  of  rubies  and  ! 
cornelians,  —  piled  like  cannon-shot  on  the  terrace 
of  a  Chatham  battery.  A  standard  tree  laden  with 
rosy  May  Uukes  just  after  a  shower,  and  shimmering 
in  the  sunshine,  is  a  sight  to  remember.  So  must 
the  jewels  have  grown  on  Aladdin’s  trees  in  thesuV 
terraneau  garden.  The  little  dark  Kentish  cherrv 
with  its  black  juice,  is  a  mere  wild  fruit  compared 
with  that  rustic  beauty  the  red  and  white  May  Duke 
or  the  lordly  bigaroon.  The  best  cherries  in  Paris 
come  from  the  jileasant  valley  of  Montmorency. 
The  “  guignes  ”  and  the  “  short-tailed  gobets,”  are 
also  good  and  estimable  kinds.  The  invalids,  croak¬ 
ing  again,  declare  bigaroons  to  be  indigestible,  and 
guignes  heating ;  but  this  is  nonsense.  'Phe  French 
dry  cherries  in  the  oven,  m.akc  dragees  of  them,  and 
preserve  them  in  vinegar.  In  brandy  we  all  know 
them.  They  give  the  spirit  a  delicious  flavor,  but 
the  tawny  fruit,  so  generous  that  it  gives  away  every¬ 
thing,  becomes  itself  a  mere  brown  tasteless  sop. 

The  apricot  is  a  delicious  fruit :  not  brimminir 
with  scented  cool  juice,  like  the  peach,  but  more  like 
a  fruit  that  has  done  its  best  to  turn  into  a  preserve. 
The  nutmeg  apricots,  freckled  and  small,  are  of  a 
fine  flavor,  but  not  so  refreshing  as  a  peach,  nor  so 
nectareous  as  a  nectarine,  but  still  very  pre-emi¬ 
nent.  The  French  e.xccl  in  apricot  marmalade, 
and  at  Clermont  and  Auvergne  they  make  an  apri¬ 
cot  paste,  cheese  we  should  call  it,  which  is  quite  a 
grand  article  of  commerce. 

Tlie  standard  apricot,  which  has  the  sun  and  air 
all  round  it,  and  grows  in  a  natural  way,  be.ars 
little  orangy  fruit,  preferred  by  great  connois.seurs  to 
that  of  espaliers,  though  they  run  smaller.  The 
skin  shotdd  not  be  removed  from  apricot  preserve; 
it  is  full  of  flavor,  gives  variety,  and  serves  to  em¬ 
bed  the  white  almondy  kernels,  which  contrast  with 
the  luscious  golden  fruit-  The  espalier  fruit  is  sel¬ 
dom  ripe  all  the  way  round.  The  apricot  makes  a 
delicious  ice,  and,  when  dried  and  stewed  (this  b 
the  famous  Mishmish  of  the  Egyptians),  it  forms  a 
fine  change  for  convalescents,  as  it  is  free  from  acid¬ 
ity,  and  is  nourishing  and  emollient. 

Gooseberries  (as  school-boys  we  always  called 
them,  with  affectionate  familiarity,  gooz-gogs,  bat 
why  we  never  knew)  are  the  same  as  what  the 
Scotch  call  “  honey-blobs.”  So  we  read  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Lord  Lovat,  who  stopped  and  bought  some 
when  on  his  way  to  the  Tower,  where  the  axe  was 
grinding  for  his  rascally  old  neck.  The  gcxweberry 
IS  the  chief  constituent  part  of  English  champagne, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  account  partly  for  the  vast 
yield  of  the  vineyards  of  Epernay. 

A  gooseberry  is  not  a  pretty  fruit;  it  is  hairy, 
like  a  harmless  little  bantling  hedgedog ;  it  has  not 
the  transparent  cornelian  jewelled  character  of  the 
white  or  red  currant ;  it  has  no  purple  gray  powder 
of  bloom  on  it,  like  a  plum;  it  is  just  a  bag  of  syrupy 
pulp  and  whitish  and  greeniih  sqpds :  a  bag  which 
you  squeeze  as  you  do  shaving-cream  from  the  col¬ 
lapsible  tube.  Boys  liken  ugly  blonde  persons’  eyes, 
when  they  are  dead  and  insipid,  and  lack  lustre,  to 
boiled  gooseberries ;  and  the  chins  of  immature 
hobbledehoys,  when  first  beginning  to  sprout  in  a 
callow  sort  of  way,  have  been  playfully  compared 
to  the  same  featureless  fruit.  The  Westphalians 
make  a  sauce  of  the  gooseberry,  to  flavor  the  raw 
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ham  they  devour  in  a  cannibal  sort  of  way.  The  at  Montreuil,  near  Paris,  are  incomparable.  They 
inirenious  French  play  all  sorts  of  tricks  with  the  are  overflowing  with  juice,  and  their  scent  and  flavor 
pcwseberries.  They  crystallize  them,  they  pulp  are  not  easily  foj^otten.  The  people  of  that  village 
them,  they  strain  off  the  seeds ;  thev  preserve  them,  have  grown  peaches  for  centuries,  and  they  know 
they  make  a  fine  jelly  of  them,  which  is  peculiarly  exactly  how  to  produce  them  of  a  sumptuous  size, 
nset'ul  in  fevers;  they  make  a  liquor,  a  syrup,  and  and  of  the  fullest  flavor.  The  Mignonne,  the  first 
very  excellent  ices.  But  for  all  that,  an  English  peach  in  Paris,  appears  at  the  end  of  July  ;  but  the 
jTooseberry  pudding  with  a  thin  paste,  and  a  little  Teton  de  Venus,  which  ripens  towards  the  close  of 
butter  inserted  under  the  uplifted  crown  of  its  hat,  August,  is  the  queen  of  all.  At  Metz  they  make  a 
is  a  thing  not  to  be  despised.  wine  of  peaches,  which,  when  it  is  old,  is  rather  puz- 

The  strawberry  deserves  a  special  place  of  honor  zling  to  the  connoisseur,  and  by  no  means  despic- 
in  our  dish  of  fruit,  for  does  it  not  melt  at  the  pres-  able.  The  French  cook  peaches  “cuites  h  Teau 
sure  of  the  lips,  and  leave  a  fragrance  wherever  it  comme  des  oeufs  h  la  coque  ” ;  they  brandy  them  as 
bad  rested  ?  the  Americans  do,  they  dry  them,  they  make  ices  of 

In  jam,  in  ices,  crystallized,  —  any  way,  —  the  them,  they  manufacture  from  them  marmalade,  a 
strawberry  is  delicious  ;  wild  or  cultivated  it  is  equal-  preserve,  and  a  paste. 

ly  admirable  and  perfect.  No  one  need  fear  eating  AV'ho  that  has  travelled  in  France  but  must  re- 
it.  Smothered  in  cream,  it  would  not  have  been  re-  raeml)er  those  four  beautiful  families  of  plums,  the 
jected,  even  at  Olympian  tables.  Yet  it  is  a  singu-  Heine  Claudes,  the  Mirabelles,  the  Prunes  de  Mon- 
lar  fact  that  the  Almanach  des  Oourraands  of  1  »05  sieur,  and  the  prunes  de  Sainte  Catherine  !  What 
says :  “  The  str.awberry  has  a  delicious  but  very  is  so  perfect  as,  what  more  honeyed  than,  a  red  free- 
strong  perfume,  which  does  not  please  every  one  ;  kleJ  sunny  greengage  on  which  the  wasps  have  bit- 
for  which  reason,  when  served  round  strawlwrries  ten  their  custom-house  mark  of  approval  ?  Honey, 
are  usually  mixed  with  raspberries  and  gooseber-  indeed,  but  what  honey !  the  fruit  is  a  ripe  bag  of 
ries.”  Why,  surely  the  Revolution  must  have  turned  preserve  hermetically  sealed,  hanging  ready  to  our 
the  good  people’s  brains  and  distiirlied  their  organs  hand.  Nothing  can  be  more  delicious  than  a  Keine 
of  taste!  The  man  who  dislikes  the  flavor  of  straw-  Cl.iude  in  Switzerland,  that  has  dropped  from  a 
berries  would  be  offended  at  violets,  and  turn  up  his  hedgerow  tree,  and  dried  in  the  open  sun.  The 
nose  at  honeysuckles.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that,  largest  and  best  French  prunes  come  from  Touraine, 
when  preserved,  the  French  often  mix  the  compote  and  those  of  Antes  and  of  Lorraine  are  also  cele- 
with  gooseberry  jelly  ;  still  they  have  the  good  sense  brated  ;  the  brignoles  from  Provence  are  specially 
to  mAe  of  the  strawberry,  ices,  dragees,  sirop,  mar-  famous ;  they  are  small  clear  red  plums,  firm-fleshed 
malade,  and  crystallized  confitures.  They  have,  and  sweet.  With  the  outer  skin  and  the  stone  re- 
however,  a  horror  of  eating  strawberries  freely  at-  moved,  the  Mirabelles  of  Metz  are  also  to  be  corn¬ 
ier  dinner.  mended  as  e.xcellent.  The  French  brandy  the  Mir- 

Nuts !  —  the  very  sound  of  the  word  sends  us  back  abtdles  and  the  Reine  Claudes.  Stewed  prunes  are 
to  broad  leafy  hedges  and  crooked  sticks,  and  to  delicious  and  very  wholesome.  We  must  not  forget 
those  laughing  boisterous  searches  for  the  brown  how  often  Shakespeare  speaks  of  them,  and  that 
rustling  branches  that  the  squirrels  so  envied  us.  Master  Slender  fought  a  master  of  fence  for  a  dish 
We  can  imagine  a  satyr  throwing  down  a  crisp  of  them  :  three  Venus  making  the  rub. 
armful  of  filberts  at  the  white  feet  of  the  wood  nympli  But  after  all  what  can  equal  a  good  pear  for  a 
he  loves.  The  cob-nut,  co.arse  and  generously  large ;  real  meal  of  fruit  ?  IIow  it  dissolves  on  being  touched 
the  filbert,  fiue  and  white  in  the  grain  as  ivory  ;  the  by  the  teeth  !  What  a  flavor  it  has !  What  a  vast 
walnut,  with  a  kernel  inside  its  wrinkled  shell,  con-  diflerence  between  a  melting  Swan’s  Egg,  and  a 
stituted  like  the  foldcd-up  br.ain  inside  the  human  Iknirrc,  or  a  Marie  Ia)uise  I  yet  how  impossible  to  de¬ 
skull, —  all  are  welcome  to  us,  and  appreciated.  How  scribe  the  dilference  in  words,  however  subtle.  How 
the  quick-turning  malicious-looking  larwigs,  turn-  richly  mellow  a  AVindsor  pear  is,  yet  how  unlike  a 
bling  from  the  brown  filbert-husks,  used  to  frighten  Bergamot,  and  still  there  is  to  both  flavors  a  common 
us;  and  how  we  used  to  wonder  how  the  big  fat  generic  character.  France  is  the  special  land  of 
sleepy  maggot  ever  got  inside  the  brown  barrel  of  pears,  and  French  gardeners  glory  in  the  Doyenn^, 
the  nut  through  that  sm:^  circular  bunghole  so  the  Bciirre  (butter),  the  Cresyanne,  and  the  St. 
neatly  and  carefully  rounds !  (Jermain.  The  good  Christian,  the  Rousselet,  the 

They  eat  the  cerneaux  (unripe  walnuts)  in  Paris  Messire  Jean,  and  the  enormous  Vii^uleuse  are  also 
with  verjuice,  salt,  and  pepper,  which  has  been  admirable  sorts.  For  drying  and  stewing,  they  use 
sprinkled  on  them  some  hours  previous  to  the  meal,  chiefly  the  5Iartin-sec,  and  the  Catilliard ;  the  dried 
They  are  nice,  but  indigestible.  It  has  often  struck  pears  of  Rheims  are  also  famous  in  Paris.  The  French 
ns  (we  may  here  be  pardoned  for  mentioning)  that  preserve  pears  in  brandy,  and  they  use  them  for 
as  green  walnuts  make  an  excellent  pickle  before  marmalade,  and  for  jelly  too,  but  not  often.  Per- 
the  shell  ossifies,  possibly  green  filberts  would  be  al-  sons  with  weak  digestions  eat  them  with  sugar,  or 
so  sweet  and  palatable,  pickled,  though  not,  perhaps,  half  cooked  and  then  sugare<l. 
so  fine  in  flavor.  Quinces,  the  fruit  of  which  the  Irishman  wished 


cool  edge  of  a  marble  fountain.  Put  on  a  green  bears  a  high  name. 

silk  and  cloth  of  gold  turban,  a  white  cashmere  People  talk  of  vineyards  and  the  laughing  vine, 
dressing-gown,  a  yataghan,  and  red  turned-up  slip-  also  about  curling  tendrils  and  purple  clusters,  and 
pers,  read  a  poem  of  Hafiz,  and  then  eat  a  peach ;  they  quote  Byron  until  they  really  seem  to  foi^et 
you  ’ll  find  that  will  be  something  like  a  peach,  and  that  the  ordinary  viney.ard  grape,  whether  in  France 
the  flavor  will  be  as  diflferent  from  the  onlinary  fla-  or  Germany,  is  scarcely  worth  eating,  and  that  one 
vor  as  a  potato  eaten  from  the  fingers  differs  from  fine  bunch  of  black  Ilainburghs  from  an  English 
a  potato  eaten  from  a  fork.  The  peaches  grown  greenhouse  is  worth  a  bushel  basket  of  them.  Our 
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highly  civilized  grapes  are  higher  bred,  thinner,  and 
more’ exquisitely  fine  in  the  skin;  their  pulp  is  less 
fleshy,  and  they  contivin  more  juice.  Even  the 
famed  Cha.sselas  de  Fontainebleau  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  them  for  refinement  of  flavor.  We 
have  tasted  in  a  Syrian  vineyard,  when  lialf  the 
grapes  were  dried  to  raisins,  and  the  contrast  with 
the  golden  grapes  turned  to  preserves  in  their  own 
exuded  syrup  was  delicious,  but  even  they  could 
not  hold  a  candle  to  our  black  Ilamburghs.  IIow- 
beit,  people  tell  you  in  Paris,  tliat  even  the  gild¬ 
ed  Fontainebleaus  are  nothing  to  the  muscatels  of 
Languedoc,  and  tliese  they  often  preserve  in  brandy. 
The  raisins  of  Paris  come  chiefly  from  Provence  and 
Italy,  and  those  of  Roquevaire  are  preferred  even 
to  those  of  Malaga. 

The  apple,  homely  but  admirable  fruit,  painted 
red  .and  yellow  by  the  smiling  sun,  is,  whether  gold¬ 
en  or  red,  equally  acceptable  to  j)eer  and  pciisant. 
What  sight  so  glorious  as  a  Quarenden  tree,  crimson 
with  its  short-lived  apples,  or  a  Codling  weighed 
down  with  its  gigantic  green  fruit.  AprojKW  of  ap¬ 
ples,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  only  at  Home  can  the 
gelee  de  pommes  be  made  of  the  true  transparent 
topaz  color.  At  Paris,  it  always  clouds  and  thick¬ 
ens  in  course  of  manufacture.  It  is  the  same  with 
dragees;  it  is  only  at  Dresden  they  can  be  ma<le 
white  without  artificial  means.  A  goo<l  apple  should 
sound  quite  hard  and  metallic  under  the  knuckle ; 
your  rich  yellow-rinded  pretty  ajiples  .are  generally 
over-ripe.  The  gelee  of  Rouen  is  obtained  from  the 
Reinctte  alone.  The  golden  pippin,  that  delicious 
little  apple,  has  become  almost  obsolete ;  and  the 
famed  Yorkshire  Ribstone  pippin,  a  greenish  apple 
with  red  streaks,  is  now  oftener  boa-sted  of  than 
really  produced.  The  real  Ribstone  is  deliciously 
cri^  and  sweet. 

The  French  do  more  with  chestnuts  than  we  do; 
they  ice  them,  they  make  a  soup  of  them,  and  when 
ground  to  flour  they  use  them  in  creams,  omelettes, 
and  souffl^es.  The  piltc  de  marrons  glaces.is  a  great 
delicacy. 

Figs  the  French  cat  raw  with  salt  and  at  the  time 
of  the  bouilli.  The  Provemjal  are  the  best,  but  those 
of  Argenteuil,  near  Paris,  are  juicy  and  full  of  flavor. 
Those  who  think  our  green  figs  worth  travelling 
for  (we  don’t  think  them  worth  opening  the  mouth 
for)  should  seek  them  in  the  fig  gardens  near  Lan¬ 
cing.  Our  dry  figs  come  from  the  Levant.  In  Paris 
they  regard  most  the  Calabrian  figs,  and  those  of 
Provence,  Italy,  and  especially  of  Ullioulles  It  is 
more  wholesome  to  take  water  than  wine  with  figs. 

Melons  of  late  years  have  reached  us  in  great 
numbers  from  Spain,  and  have  become  cheap.  The 
smooth  green  melons  from  Andalusia  are  e.xceed- 
ingly  good  and  deliciously  sweet.  Tlie  French  make 
a  sort  of  hors  d’oeuvre,  or  potage  of  melon,  and  cat 
it  with  butter  or  milk.  The  sweet  melons  of  Malta 
and  Honfleur  have  a  good  name.  TJie  green-fleshed 
water-melons  of  Provence  arc  also  commended  as 
cool,  juicy,  and  refreshing ;  but  they  have  not  much 
flavor.  The  French  eat  melon  with  pepper  and 
salt,  oftener  than  with  sugar ;  sometimes  with  sugar 
and  vinegar,  sticking  cinnamon  and  cloves  into  the 
flesh  of  it  to  flavor  it.  It  is  then  eaten  with  the 
bouilli. 

The  French  used  formerly  to  eat  also  mulberries 
with  salt  and  with  the  bouilli.  They  dry  them,  they 
make  a  wine  of  them,  and  they,  moreover,  use  them 
to  deepen  the  color  of  their  poorer  red  wines.  A 
very  useful  jelly  syrup  for  sore  throats  can  be  made 
with  mulberries  not  quite  ripe. 


Tl'.e  oranges  of  Provence  and  Italy  have  little  of 
the  ilelicious  scent  of  the  golden  Portuguese  fruit. 
Tlie  French,  who  are  too  delicate  to  set  to  work  at 
dessert  and  flay  their  oranges  in  a  lie.arty  way,  pre¬ 
fer  the  fruit  sliced  into  a  compote,  seasoned  with 
sugar,  orange-flower  water,  and  half  a  glass  of 
brandy.  This  moss  should  be  made  several  hours 
before  dinner,  to  draw  out  its  fiill  flavor.  But  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  so  good  as  a  high-bred,  thin-skinned 
orange,  the  yellow  peel  removed,  its  white  kid  strip¬ 
ped  off,  and  the  delicious  je.ice  left  in  the  qu.arters 
which  a  silver  knife  h.os  decimated. 

But  let  us  close  with  the  emperor  of  all  fniit, _ 

the  Anana,  —  the  West  Indian  pine,  bossy  as  bullion, 
with  gray  bloom  on  its  thorny  leaves.  I'lie  French 
make  exquisite  bonbons  of  it,  a  litiuor,  and  a  lemon¬ 
ade.  'I’hey  eat  the  pine  with  sugar,  wine,  or  bran¬ 
dy.  'Fhey  flavor  creams  and  ices  with  it.  For  ou^ 
selves,  we  would  as  soon  smell  a  pine  as  eat  one. 
The  fragrance  is  delicious,  the  taste  not  so  pre¬ 
eminent.  It  may  not  be  heretical  to  say  this,— it 
would  have  been  so  at  least  when  pines  eo.st  several 
guineas  each  ;  but  when  every  Whitechapel  lad  can 
buy  a  slice  of  i>ino  for  a  halfpenny,  we  feel  less 
ashamed  of  ourselves. 


BEl^’G  IN  LOVE. 

TiiKnE  are  a  gre.at  many  mistakes  about  Love. 
Some  people  think  it  is  one  thing,  and  some  an¬ 
other  :  — 

“  ‘  Atfmplp  to  Frivndship,’  snlil  liHura,  cnchHnt#»d, 

^  I  Ml  builil  in  thid  tiHrilen  ;  the  thought  is  diviDe.* 

Her  temple  was  built,  niid  she  only  now  wanted 
An  inm(?e  of  Friendship  to  place  on  the  shrine. 

She  fl**w  to  a  sculptor,  who  set  down  l)efore  her 
A  Friendship  the  Fairest  his  art  could  invent ) 

But  so  cold,  and  so  dull,  that  the  youthful  adorer 
Saw  plainly  this  was  not  the  idtd  she  meant.” 

This  is  one  mistake.  But  did  iloore’s  Laura  want 
something  in  uihtilion  to  Friendship,  or  did  she  want 
something  totally  different  ?  “  L’aniitid  est  I’amour 

sans  ailcs.”  Is  that  true ;  so  that,  if  we  add  wings 
to  Friendship,  we  get  Love  for  the  product? 

In  the  days  when  Godwin,  declining,  as  became  a 
republican,  the  jirefix  of  Mister,  was  a  sage  much 
sought,  a  lady  visitor,  of  the  sniffy,  love-in-the-aib- 
straet  type,  asked  him  for  an  oracle  iqion  the  great 
subject  of  sufljccts.  “  William  GoiUvin,”  said  she, 
suddenly,  “  wbat  is  your  opinion  of  love?  ”  (Jodwin 
was  too  absorbed  in  meditation  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  continued  solemnly  piifling  his  pipe. 
“William  Godwin,”  said  the  determined  woman, 
once  more,  “  what  is  your  opinion  of  love  ?  ”  And 
still  Godwin  smoked,  and  kept  silence.  Not  liking 
to  see  a  woman  snubbed,  even  in  appearance,  Shel¬ 
ley,  then  a  young  fellow  also  in  attendance  on  the 
oracle,  hazarded  a  jest.  “  1  think,”  said  he,  “  love 
acts  upon  the  heart  like  a  nutmeg-grater ;  it  wears  it 
away.”  Again  the  undaunted  woman  put  her  ques¬ 
tion.  Sniffing  at  poor  Shelley,  who  was  then  no¬ 
body,  she,  with  raised  voice,  said,  “  William  God¬ 
win,  what  is  your  opinion  of  love  ?  ”  Roused  at 
last,  the  or.aele  n^sponded :  “  My  opinion  agrees 
with  that  of  Mr.  Slielh^y,”  said  he,  and  relapsed  into 
his  thoughts  and  his  pipe. 

This  tvas  a  ease  in  which  the  oracle  snubbed  the 
votarist  because  the  votarist  was  unworthy.  God¬ 
win  would  no  n\orc  tell  a  sniffy  woman  what  he 
thought  about  love  than  the  Lady  in  “  Comus  ” 
would  expound  to  Circe  “  the  sublime  notion  and 
high  mystery  that  must  be  uttered  to  unfold  the  sago 
and  serious  doctrine  of  virginity.”  It  is  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  that  Godwin  himself  knew  nothing  about  it ;  or 
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he  would  never  have  (for  example)  published,  after 
her  death,  his  wife’s  ohl  letters  to  the  heartless  father 
of  “  our  little  barrier-girl.”  But  perhaps  the  majority 
of  livin"  men  and  women  think  tiiat  love  is  like  a 
nutnie<'-grater;  that  most  of  us  must,  in  the  nature! 
course'of  things,  get  our  hearts  grated ;  but  that, 
when  we  find  the  process  agreeable,  nature,  has  got 
us  in  a  trap,  and  the  sooner  we  are  out  of  it  the  bet¬ 
ter.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  always  what  ^Ir. 
Bain,  with  such  innocent  surprise,  calls  a  “  heated 
atmosphere  ”  arounil  the  subject,  and  there  is  a  lu¬ 
minous  haze  of  superstition  about  love  overhanging 
all  the  liter.aturc  of  imagination.  It  is  true  you  now 
and  then  come  across  an  essay  in  which  the  subject 
of  falling  in  love  is  discussed  as  if  it  came  as  much 
within  t&e  calculable  province  of  life  as  buying  a 
hat,  and  you  are  told  to  be  sure  and  do  it  wisely, 
because  —  because  of  reasons  which  might  find  a 
place  in  “  Poor  Richard’s  Almanac.”  “  Last  night,” 
said  a  half-man  poet  and  painter,  “  I  came  une.x- 
petcdly  upon  a  fairy’s  funeral,”  —  and  he  proceed¬ 
ed  to  describe  the  ceremony  as  only  a  poet  and  a 
painter  could.  AV’hat  wondorfidly  good  advice  might 
be  given  in  an  ess.>y  on  Seeing  Fairie.s’  Funerals  !  Be 
sure  you  never  see  a  fairy’s  funeral,  unless,  &c.,  &c. 

There  is  no  thoroughly  sincere  person,  with  a  grain 
of  spiritual  sensibility,  who  does  not,  in  his  heart,  re¬ 
bel  when  Poor  Richard  takes  upon  himself  to  preach 
about  love  matters.  What  the  troubadours  called 
amour-pour-dmour,  love  for  love’s  own  sake,  is  what 
eveiy  human  creature  with  a  soul  above  buttons  goes 
in  for.  And  we  feel  a  subtle  pang  of  disapproba¬ 
tion  when  anything  “  in  the  round  heaven  or  in  the 
living  air  ”  is  put  before  love,  or  turned  into  a  cause 
or  a  justification  of  it.  There  is  a  legend  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  preacher’s  courtship,  which  relates  how 
he  went  down  into  the  kitchen,  and,  addressing  his 
maid-servant,  said,  “  Betty,  do  you  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Qhrist  ’i*  ”  “  Yes,  sir,”  said  Betty.  “  And,  Bet¬ 
ty,”  resumed  the  good  man,  “do  you  love  mef” 
Similar  in  spirit  is  that  letter  of  Governor  Win- 
throp’s  wife  to  her  husband  in  which  she  tells  him 
she  loves  him  Ibr  two  reasons,  — “  First,  because 
thou  lovest  God  ;  and,  secondly,  because  thou  lovest 
me.”  The  dullest  feels  that  here  there  is  a  play  up¬ 
on  words ;  and  there  is.  Far  better  was  Rowland 
Hill’s  courtship.  “  In  the  first  place”  he  wrote  to  the 
lady,  “  I  think  I  can  say  before  (iod  that  I  love  your 
person.  Without  this,  such  a  union  could  never  be 
happy.”  The  quotation  is  from  memory",  but  it  is 
sulwtantially  correct,  and  we  feel  in  a  moment  that 
Rowland  Hill  was  straightforward  and  true,  while 
the  Puritan  laily",  pressed  upon  by  the  etiquette  of 
the  current  talk  of  her  set,  and  not  able  to  disentan¬ 
gle  herself  from  a  fallacy,  wa.s  untrue  to  nature  and 
to  herself.  This  was  nothing  remarkiible ;  most 
people  are  untrue  to  nature  anil  to  themselves. 

The  most  plausible  and  the  most  common  of  the 
fallacies  about  Love  is  that  which  supposes  it  is  the 
Friendship  that  Laura  sought,  with  something  added 
to  it,  instead  of  being,  as  it  Is,  a  thing  sui  generis. 
Coleridge  exposes  this  fallacy  in  a  curious  piece  called 
“  The  Improvisatore,”  which  is  included  among  his 
poems :  — 

“  Coleridge.  —  Love,  as  distinguished  frem  friendship 
on  the  one  liand,  and  from  the  passion  that  too  often 
usurps  its  name,  on  the  otlier  — 

“Lucius  (Eliza’s  brother,  who  had  just  joined  the  trio,  in 
a  whisfKr  to  Coleridge).  —  But  is  not  love  the  union  of 
both  ? 

“Coleridge  (aside  to  Lucius).  —  He  never  loved  who 
thinks  so.” 


And  then  follows  Coleridge’s  own  account  of  love,  of 
which  it  can  only  be  said,  that,  if  he  had  written  il 
when  he  was  jounger,  it  would  probably  have  been 
.as  perfect  in  form  and  expression  as  it  is  inclusive  in 
what  we  might  call  the  categories  of  love :  — 

“Coleridge.  —  But,  almvc  all,  it  snpiioscs  a  soul  which, 
even  in  the  pride  and  summer-tide  of  life,  even  in  tlie 
lustihood  of  health  and  .strength,  had  felt  oftenest  and 
prized  highest  that  which  age  cannot  take  away,  and 
which,  in  all  our  lovings,  is  the  love. 

“Eliza. —  There  is  something  here  (/minting  to  her 
heart)  that  seems  to  understand  you,  but  it  wants  the 
word  that  would  make  it  understand  itself. 

“  Katherine.  —  I  too  seem  to  feel  what  you  mean.  In¬ 
terpret  the  feeling  for  us. 

“  Coleridge.  —  I  mean  that  willing  sense  of  the  unsuf- 
ficingness  of  the  self  for  itself  which  predisposes  a  gener¬ 
ous  nature  to  sec,  in  the  total  being  of  another,  the  sup¬ 
plement  and  completion  of  its  own,  —  that  quiet,  per- 
jictual  seeking  which  the  presenee  of  the  beloved  object 
modulates,  not  suspends,  where  the  heart  momently 
finds,  and,  finding,  again  seeks  on  ;  —  lastly,  when  ‘  life’s 
changeful  orb  has  passed  the  full,’  a  confirmed  faith  in 
the  nobleness  of  humanity,  thus  brought  home  and 
pressed,  as  it  were,  to  the  very  bosom  of  hourly  experi¬ 
ence.” 

When  you  h.ave  read  this,  you  feel  that  it  is  cor¬ 
rect,  and  even  affecting.  But  yet  — 

“  What  wants  that  knave 
That  a  king  should  have  ? 

something  is  wanted,  and  in  that  something  every¬ 
thing  1 

The  recent  discussions  about  the  Talmud  have 
disclosed  a  depth  of  benightedness  in  society,  even 
among  men  whom  you  might  e.xpect  to  know  better, 
that  is  extremely  irritating,  if  not  surprising.  Sur¬ 
prising,  indeed,  it  is  not ;  for  it  is  only  the  old  differ¬ 
ence  between  seeing  and  not  seeing  which  everlast¬ 
ingly  divides  men  and  women.  All  the  talent  is' 
nothing,  and  all  the  culture  is  nothing ;  do  you  see  1 
is  the  question.  To  descend  to  a  trivial  illustration. 
A  reviewer,  not  very  long  ago,  attacked  a  preface 
written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
it  was  written  by  Dr.  Latham.  It  was  said,  and 
it  might  well  have  been  true,  that  the  reviewer 
was  a  learned  and  accomplished  man.  Nothing 
more  likely ;  yet  a  child  of  seven,  with  the  sen¬ 
sibility  which  he  lacked,  would  not  have  fallen 
into  his  error,  or  any  error  of  a  similar  kind.  To 
take  another  illustration,  'riiere  are  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple,  including  men  of  great  learning  and  piety,  who 
seem  absolutely  blind  to  the  difference  between  the 
Christ  of  the  Latin  imagination  and  the  childlike 
Christ  of  the  'Teutonic  imagination. 

But  to  return  to  Love  and  the  Talmud.  Every 
one  will  remember  the  exultation  (surprising  to 
those  who  are  familiar  with  their  Apocrypha  as  well 
as  with  their  Bible)  with  which  certain  Talmudic 
deliverances  about  women  were  received  when  the 
article  of  IVl.  Deutsch  appeared  in  the  Quarterly 
Review.  “  Wh.at  becomes  now  of  the  Teutonic  origin 
of  the  household  virtues  ’?  ”  asked  an  able  pen  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Whoever  has  said  that  the  house¬ 
hold  virtue's  were  of  'Teutonic  origin  has  talked  non- 
simse.  But  the  question  .as  to  Love,  between  the 
Western  spirit  and  the  Oriental  or  Semitic  spirit, 
has  nothing  to  do,  one  w,ay  or  the  other,  with  the 
household  virtues.  Let  us  try  and  see  what  really  it 

Many  of  our  readers  probably  know  Miss  'Oora 
Greenwell  as  the  author  of  some  tender  poetry  and 
some  thoughtful  prose.  She  is  a  perfectly  orthodox 
writer,  as  anybody  who  has  read  her  “  Two  Friends” 
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must  be  aware.  She  has  also  written  a  set  of  poems 
of  the  sonnet  type,  entitled  “  Liber  Veritatis.” 
There  is  a  series  of  tenderly  pekssionate  love-poems, 
not  on  a  level  with  Mrs.  Browning’s  Portuguese 
sonnets  either  in  the  passion  or  the  poetry,  but  (juite 
real  and  true.  Their  author  must  know  something 
of  what  love  re.ally  is.  Now,  in  the  little  book  called 
“Two  Friends,”  —  whieh,  as  wo  have  stated,  is 
strictlj'  orthodo.x,  —  Dora  Grecnwell  boldly  says  that 
Love  IS  not  to  be  found  at  all  in  the  New  Testament. 
“  The  silence  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  wonderful 
thing.”  Not  at  all  wonderful  say  we,  lor  Love  is 
utterly  alien  to  the  Oriental  or  Semitic  spirit.  The 
curious  thing  is  that  Miss  Grecnwell  does  not  go  on 
to  remark  that  Love  is  also  wholly  wanting  in  the 
Old  Testament.  And  the  reason  is  the  same.  Love 
considered  as  passion,  or  the  desire  to  possess  some¬ 
thing  beautiful ;  love  as  household  friendship,  with 
special  regard  shown  to  the  weaker  by  the  stronger ; 
and  love,  as  mere  appetite  (appetite,  we  say,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  passion),  you  find  in  Semitic  and 
Oriental  writings ;  but  there  is  no  room  in  the  Semitic 
or  Oriental  spirit  (even  though  it  were  shown  that 
chivalry’  itself  came  from  the  Arabs)  for  love  of  the 
highest  type  known  to  the  Western  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  reading  writers  like  Tieck  and 
Fouquc  we  become  conscious  of  a  peculiar  and  in¬ 
scrutable,  but  deeply  fascinating,  purity  of  atmos¬ 
phere,  —  a  purity  which  is  so  childlike  that  it  per¬ 
mits  free  reference  to  topics  which  to  the  Latin  or 
Celtic  intelligence  are  enclosed  in  company  with 
topics  relating  to  the  accidents  of  nutrition,  —  a 
never-failing  sign  of  the  non-Teutonic  spirit. 

There  are  love-passages  in  Tieck  and  in  Foiiqnd 
which  could  not  be  read  aloud  in  a  mixed  circle  in 
England;  there  are  two  sentences  in  “Undine” 
(the  last  of  Chapter  VII.  and  the  second  of  Chap¬ 
ter  VIII.)  which  are  omitted  in  some  of  the  English 
translations.  But  can  anything  be  more  childlike- 
pure,  or  more  near  to  heaven  V  And  yet  it  is  ut¬ 
terly  foreign  to  the  Eastern  or  Semitic  spirit.  That 
spirit  always  finds  the  woman  an  inferior  and  unclean 
nature.  She  is  subjected.  She  is  the  temptress.  She 
has  to  be  “  purified.”  Among  the  Hebrews  the  mother 
of  a  girl  had  to  undergo  a  quarantine  of  twice  the 
length  appointed  to  the  mother  of  a  boy  (Li^vit. 
xii.  5,  and  Rev.  xiv.  4).  And,  whatever  modifica¬ 
tions  this  way  of  looking  at  women  undergoes,  it  is 
never  (we  speak  advisedly)  wholly  absent  from 
Oriental  or  Semitic  writings.  The  Teutonic  way 
of  thinking  of  a  woman  is  just  the  reverse,  thus 
far. 

Nor  does  the  diSirrence  end  here.  The  charac¬ 
teristic  points  in  the  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  ideal 
are  two.  First,  the  balance  between  the  sexes  is 
restored  by  the  fact  that  the  woman  is  held  to  be 
the  power  by  which  the  spiritual  impregnation  of 
the  man  is  effected  ;  so  that  love  is  not  only  a  lib¬ 
eral  education,  but,  in  the  high  sense,  a  conversion, 
and  the  creation  of  a  moral  or  spiritual  unity  out  of 
two  in  a  way  which  places  the  woman  on  a  throne 
peculiarly  hers.  Secondly,  the  woman  is  never 
possessed,  and  never  patronized.  “  What  is  thy 
petition.  Queen  Esther,  and  what  is  thy  request?  and 
It  shall  be  done  to  thee,  even  to  the  half  of  my  king¬ 
dom.”  That  is  the  Eastern  or  Semitic  spirit. 
Above  all,  absolute  possession  in  the  sense  of  mas¬ 
tery  is  essential  to  that  yiirit,  and  is  never  absent 
from  it.  But  what  a  difference  when  we  come  to 
Scandinavian  legends,  even  of  the  rudest  times ! 
When  King  Gunther  has  married  Brunhilda,  he  is 
not  a  whit  nearer.  “  Cette  fibre  beautd,”  as  a 


Frenchman  ludicrously  calls  her  (missing  the  point 
like  a  true  Celt),  teaches  King  Gunther  a  lesson :—! 

“  When  I  thought  her  love  to  gain,  she  bound  me  as  her  thrall 

Uutu  a  nail  she  bore  tuc,  and  hung  mu  ou  the  mtuIL”  * 

And  it  is  only  by  magic  that  King  Gunther  finally 
co^ipiers,  and  makes  his  bride  yield  up  her  girdle. 
These  two  points  —  the  woman  is  never  to  be  pos- 
sessed  — 

“She ’s  not  aail  never  can  bo  mine,”  — 

and  that  she  is  in  herself  (not  as  consecrated,  but 
in  herself)  pure  and  divine,  and  the  source  of  moral 
impregnation  to  the  man,  are  of  the  essence  of  the 
Teutonic  or  true  Western  idea  of  love.  By  makintr 
a  mor.al  unit  of  two  beings,  this  involves  not  only 
monogamy,  but  (as  an  ideal)  jierpetual  monogamy. 
It  involves,  also,  the  highest  type  of  self-sacrifice,  — 
the  finest  illustration  of  its  action  in  tliis  respect 
being  to  be  found  in  the  legend  of  Ilelmfrid,  told  in 
Fomiue’s  “  Thiodolf  the  Icelander  ” :  — 

“  If  yours  you  seek,  not  her  delii<ht, 
isurely  a  drugou  and  strong;  tower 
Guard  the  true  lady  in  her  bower.” 

And  it  also  involves  heroism,  of  whatever  Lind,  in 
the  man :  — 

“  You  love  ?  That  "3  liitrli  as  you  shall  go  } 

For  'tl3  as  true  us  liospel  text. 

Not  noble  then  is  never  so, 

Neither  in  this  world  nor  the  next.” 

Mr.  Tennyson  has  not  shown  the  deepest  possible 
sense  of  what  love  is,  but  here  he  is  (as  ho  would 
not  fail  to  be)  at  one  with  the  highest  idea  of  it,  for 
he  makes  King  Arthur  say  :  — 

“I  knew 

or  no  more  subtle  master  under  heaven 
Tlian  is  the  maiden  passion  fur  a  maid. 

Nut  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man, 
lint  teacli  high  thought,  anil  amiable  words. 

And  ....  love  of  trutli,  and  all  that  makes  a  man.” 

This  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  words  we 
have  omitted,  “  courtline.ss  and  the  desire  of.fame,” 
are  least  satisfactory  of  all.  If  there  is  anything  to 
make  a  man  careless  of  “  fiime  ”  it  is  surely  love. 
It  is  the  one  thing  which  discloses,  for  once  and  for¬ 
ever,  that  whieh  is  real  and  good,  and  confers  the 
turquoise  that  changes  color  when  a  lie  is  in  the 
atmosphere.  Now,  fame  is  the  paltriest  of  chcato 
and  the  worst  of  lies. 

It  is  worth  while,  in  these  confused  and  confusing 
days,  to  recall  the  highest  meaning  of  the  word 
“  love  ” ;  nor  is  it  unnecessary  to  place  it  alongside  of 
the  make-shifts  and  the  counterfeits  which  pass  for  it 
in  life  or  in  fiction.  The  novelists,  as  a  rule,  seem  to 
have  lost  all  power  of  painting,  or  even  hinting  what 
it  is !  Charlotte  Bronte  knew  something  about  it.  So 
does  Mr.  Charles  Kingsley.  So  does  George  Eliot 
So  does  iirs.  Oliphant.  And  there  are  others. 

But  both  in  life  and  in  fiction  we  usually  get  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  for  love,  mere  longing,  —  a  thing  which 
brings  no  sense  of  obligation  in  itself,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  shoved  aside  for  the  most  degrading  reasons. 
If  love  be  all  that  novelists  and  moralists  in  general 
make  of  it,  there  is  assuredly  no  rc.ason  whatever 
why  the  contemptible  things  which  arc  allowed  to 
interfere  with  it  should  not  do  so.  It  is,  in  fact,  not 
worth  making  novels  about;  certainly  not  worth 
making  poems  about.  But  it  is  sullieiently  plain 
that  the  human  heart  has  an  ineradicable  suspicion 
or  pre.scntiinent  of  something  better  than  what 
it  is  so  freijuently  put  off  with.  That  something 
better  —  more  than  the  strongest  desire,  more  than 
the  strongest  attachment,  and  more  thaa  the  most 

Cerfeet  household  virtue  —  m.ay  be  a  flower  that 
looms  only  once  in  a  hundred  years ;  but  is 
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— - - -  HUbelieve  that  it  ever  does  bloom  .  unai 

the  time  "  can  pick  it  up  in  the  streets,  ^tl 

Or  to  pretend  ^at  y  l„„kin"  for  it,  or  grow  it  hke  be  . 
or  find  it  hy  ?  Qj.  jeny  that  it  is  the  cen 
1  mustard  and  -  gathered  and  worn  is  (not  to 

;  '"o 

lot  of  money  or  invei^  a  n  P  <fet 

was  not  ba  ,  i  pU  jj  porcelain,  much  less  the  v'l 
flout  the  love  of  which  affiliated ;  but  sic 

love  which  IS  opal.  ^  A  I, 

it  is  Ilickorybole’s  love  was  like  the  loae 

liuman,  it  iPtruc  that  the  poor  beetle  that  cl 

tS%»'VSt“e.S:S  'f« 

simple  rhyme :  , 

‘  “  Mv  love,  *lic  is  my  heart's  Jelight,  „ 

Her  niime  it  is  Miss  Betsy  ; 

'  The  next  day  it  was  discovered  that  Zeke  had  r 
'  chalked  up  another  verse ,  —  , 

•i  I  love.1  Miss  Betsy  -  wal,  I '!«.  ^ 

And  I  went  there  to  tell  her  , 

I  But,  like  to  yoose-gre^  1' ' 

for  she ’d  got  another  teller. 

1  aIm  imJ  hV 

r"  i”  iTthroir  ' 

MoSl>~r  Bio”rd.irrpe™i.S  b»  n-*)-  ”I»" 
the  subject.  _ _ 
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half-in-the-street,  external  treas- 

a  sharp  little  boy  on  OTa  .  .  .ijonld  forget  to 

ISdt gloved 

i'r.n“K”  -“r. 

said  a  book-stall  keeper  near  Leices  M  3"  ^  I 
torfoy,  in  to  7  1““r,  *1  “ ’’rVpo.k. 

OYcr  lo>t  h»  'kl'f'.'l’Sd  little  ra-sedurJhin., 
‘stalk’ my  property  ,  steal,  and  who 

who  only  get  Pence  for  h^  y  against 

know  that  It  »n°»X?  Ky  watch  their  oppo^- 
them  at  the  or  asleep,  and,  crawling 

tunity  when  my  boy  is  away  or  uo  i , 


under  the  shelf  yonder,  abst^t  a  volume  or  two 
without  any  reference  to  the  eontents.  y  1 

be  Bum’s  Justice  or  the  Laws  against  Petty  Lar  1 

‘‘^\nd  what  do  you  do  ?  ”  inquired  I.  1 

“  Well  I  keep  as  good  a  look-out  as  1  can  thro  g  1 

1  those  crannies,-  the  books  are  J^nt 

detached  manner  on  purpose,  -  and  I  catch  ^ 
youn-r  rascals  in  the  act,  I  drop  this  into  them.  He 
took  °up  an  enormous  moth-eaten  volume, 

.TThSere^nd^e^^^^^^ 

Svilm  in  111,  day,  althou»h  no»  »  1 

S  tt'i.rJ-opF'l  »"  “f."" 

1  I  keep  him  for  that  especial  purpose.  nf  his  1 

.  This  book-stall  friend  of  mine,  hke  most  of  h  s  j 
t  class  is  a  philosopher;  a  musty,  fusty  sort  of  on^it  il 

’  find  within  the  ne.xt  SIX  streets.  “« 

;  mcl  spectacles,  which  are  always  stuck 
*  laon.i  like  a  fillet,  and  is  otherwise  somewhat  un  I 
5  oSy  ntfed.  but  be  i>  c««ed  of  an  »- 

niense  amLnt  of  Old-World  information 

His  habit  of  taking  up  the  volumes  at  hazan  , 
and  dim, in-  into  them  all  day  long,  causes  h.s 
d  mind  to^  resemble  one  of  those  ancient  screens  1 

made  up  of  heterogeneous  scraps  from  ne^paFJ^ 

He  cannot  continue  upon  anj  subject  f 
than  a  few  sentences,  but  he  will  rove,,if  yo«  f 
ie  him,  from  love  to  politics,  from  scient-e  to  s^r^  | 
in-  mat  ers,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  w,  how 

£\TLUrp5“  » W 

ale  fng  you  are  Bfbliomaniiw,  and  regales  yo« 
dio  snreLl  of  Old  Editions,  in  unreadable  type,  ne 
rV.  rle  of  the  vulgarly  of  -tail  -mmeme  aW 
an-  him :  he  does  not  push  his  wares,  and  «  equa  y 

ratf  civil  whether  you  l^ome  a  pumh^er  or  not^^  1 

ap-  nature  of  his  calling,  although  >  I'men-dra- 

ia\l  immeasurable  mental  '  ^"-5 

holds  frequ^t-^X!^ 

face  warded  off  by  the  necessity  of  his  dropping  into 
iave  these  street  Arabs  with  Jones,  .  •  <*• 

ipoii  Besides  the  Arabs,  he  now  and  s^ffe- f|^_ 
the  depredations  of  persons  who  should  know  ^ 

L,  T.3££sjTf  t 


SfFdm'jw>rvi\o  top 

SrX"t^y  could  never  endure  to  see  Wks  t^e 
?p  tLir  warel  and,  after  reading  as  much  m  they 
Xase  lav  them  down  ^ain,  and  pa<«  on.  I  think 
i  they  wonfd  be  quite  jusliBed  in  putuns  »mn  >'»* 

tolbirsn.tuiloi  enterfinmenti  «!■»?, 

“  ton  minutes  for  literary  refreshment,  and  nrt  per 
mit  ;t  to  be  exceeded.  Moreover,  the  same  student 

5°  w'JetmiaSo  nrpemft  pa.S’r^by  S'^ertW 

lollipops  (as  economical  school-boys  use),  rep 
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them  for  the  time,  and  recommence  on  the  ensuing 

For  my  own  part,  I  like  this  sort  of  out-of-door 
reading  exceedingly ;  but  I  never  practise  it  until 
I  have  become  a  client  of  the  establishment,  —  until 
I  have  been  made  free  of  the  place  by  buying  some¬ 
thing.  Thenceforward  I  look  u|)on  it  as  a  pasture- 
ground  —  “  meadow  of  margin,  with  rivulet  of  text  ” 
—  into  which  I  may  turn  myself  to  graze  whenever 
I  will.  It  is  well,  to  remember  the  fate  of  IMr. 
Brownlow  in  “  Oliver  Twist,”  and  be  careful  of  the 
contents  of  one’s  coat-tail  pockets ;  but,  otherwise, 
the  pleasure  is  without  alloy.  It  is  the  true  “  con- 
temiilative  man’s  recreation.”  A  canvas  awning 
shields  me  from  the  heat ;  the  roar  of  the  street  be¬ 
hind  me  becomes  a  soothing  murmur,  like  bees  about 
the  limes.  As*  a  swallow  on  a  lake’s  breast,  which 
does  but  wet  its  wing  into  the  wave,  and  then  away, 
so  I  dip  into  the  literature  that  lies  before  me ; 
“  Juvenilia  ;  or,  a  Collection  of  Poems  written  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen.  By  J.  II.  L. 
Hunt,  late  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Christ’s  Hos¬ 
pital.  1803.”  The  jioems  themselves  are  little 
better  than  the  generality  of  youthful  verse,  —  mere 
echoes  of  the  great  singers,  —  but  then  this  i.s  the 
first  book  of  dear  Leigh  Hunt.  I  think,  of  all  Brit¬ 
ish  authors,  that  writer  has  made  the  most  jiersonal 
acquaintances.  He  talks  to  us,  holding  us  by  the 
hand,  as  it  were,  and  smiling,  and  is  evidently  so 
desirous  to  please ;  so  anxious,  too,  we  should  share 
in  his  pleasures,  and  love  what  he  loves;  we  seem  to 
have  been  his  friends  for  years.  Tiiere  is  much  un¬ 
intelligible  stulT  talked  nowadays  about  our  want 
of  “  sweetness  and  light  but  if  ever  man  possessed 
those  two  attributes,  and  dispensed  them  among  his 
neighbors,  it  was  pleasant  Leigh  Hunt.  If  he  was 
graceful  even  to  fastidiousness,  that  is  an  error 
which,  in  these  days,  does  not  seem  likely  to  spread. 
I  dare  say  the  lad  was  proud  enough  of  this  first 
book  of  his,  and  read  all  his  own  lucubrations  in 
print  with  exquisite  satisfaction ;  although,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  he  must  have  pronounced  them 
sad  rubbish.  The  volume  has  “third  edition  ”  upon 
it,  it  is  true  ;  but  then  it  was  published  by  subscrip¬ 
tion.  A  list  of  nearly  a  thousand  “  subscribers  to 
the  third  edition”  is  annexed;  and  it  is  this  list 
which  is  the  most  noticeable  portion  of  the  little 
volume.  AVhat  interest  must  have  been  used  to 
secure  such  patronage  to  a  third  i<sue  of  this  Juve¬ 
nilia  !  Half  the  House  of  Lords,  and  almost  all  the 
bench  of  bishops,  seem  to  have  patronized  the  young 
gentleman,  little  foreseeing  what  a  rod  in  jiickle 
they  were  preparing  for  their  own  backs.  The  re¬ 
marks  appended  to  some  of  their  names  are  the  only 
characteristic  writing  in  the  book,  —  nothing  in  the 
poems  foreshadows  the  enemy  of  privilege  and,  the 
champion  of  independent  thought. 

At  the  head  of  the  “  B  ”  subscrilx'rs  appe.ars  “  Ilis 
Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  disinterested 
patriot-promoter  of  useful  science,  benefactor  of  the 
industrious  poor,  —  tlie  friend  of  man.”  —  Then  we 
have  “  Master  Henry  Cutler,  distinguished  at  a  very 
early  age  for  his  musical  abilitie.s.  —  Hon.  J.  Dicken¬ 
son,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Farmer’s  Letters, 
member  of  the  American  Congre.s-s, — good  as  well  .as 
great.  —  Hon.  James  Fox,  M.  P.,  the  British  Demos¬ 
thenes. —  Governor  Franklin,  formerly  the  able  and 
faithful  governor  of  New  Jersey,  —  son  of  the  late  in¬ 
genious  Benjamin  VrAnkWn,  prime  canduclor  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  principal  founder  of  the 
’United  States, —  without  his  type  in  cur  day.  —  Ed¬ 
ward  Jenner,  M.  D.,  author  of  the  most  ingenious 


discovery  of  the  eighteenth  century.— University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  alma  mater  of  the  author’s  father. 
—  Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt,  M.  P.,  the  eloquent  son  of 
the  illustrious  Chatham,  England’s  successful  wa^ 
minister.  —  Mr.  Prince,  a  fivvorite  victualler  of  the 
London  citizens  in  St.  Mary,  Axe.  —  Benjamin 
Rush,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  whose  tender 
care  of  the  lives  of  his  fellow-citizens,  at  the  risk  of 
his  own,  when  the  yellow  fever  raged,  endears  his 
name  to  every  philanthropist  in  the  Old  as  well  as 
the  New  World.  —  Right  Hon.  Earl  Stanhope,  the 
disinterested  and  intrepiil  patriot,  in  times  the  most 
critical  and  eventful. —  Henrv  Thornton,  Esquire, 
JI.  P.,  chairman  of  the  Sierre  Leone  Committee,  the 
poor  man’s  friend  ;  ‘  They  who  turn  many  to  right¬ 
eousness  shall  shine  as  the  stars  forever !  ’  —  Mrs. 
Godfrey  Thornton,  (Laughter  of  the  late  benevolent 
Stephen  Peter  Godsir,  Esq.,  of  Southgate,  a  gentle- 
man  of  great  jiiety  and  suavity  of  manners.  —  Rev. 
William  Vidla,  the  catholic  and  worthy  successor,  in 
Artillery  Street  Chapel,  of  the  late  eminent  elo- 
<|uent  pre.acher  of  the  love  of  God  to  man,  Elh.anan 
^Vinchester,  the  powerful  maintainer  of  the  fover- 
eignty  of  Jesus  Christ  over  Satan  and  the  kinmluin 
of  darkness,  the  savage  Calvinist  and  hard-henrted 
Predestinarian.  —  William  AVilberfbrce,  M.  P. — 

.Samuel  Whitbread,  M.  P.  —  Rev. - Worthington, 

morning  preacher  in  Hanover  Chapel,  Long  Acre, 
one  of  t!ie  most  solid,  eloquent,  and  useful  preachers 
in  London.  —  And  Nicholas  Wain,  in  his  youth  an 
eminent  barrister  at  Philadelphia,  and  for  some 
years  past  as  eminent  a  preacher  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  —  a  people  simple,  yet  for  the  most  part 
subtle.”  A  very  remarkable  and  varied  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers  this,  and  very-  characteristically  commented 
upon  by  the  young  gentleman,  “  late  of  the  Gram- 
mar  School  of  Christ’s  Hospital.” 

Herein  is  the  advantage  of  the  book-stall,  for 
•Tuvenilia,  except  as  a  curiosity',  is  not  a  book  to  be  ' 
bought,  but  only  to  be  dippeil  into!  .^d  so,  as 
the  bee  balances  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  cup 
of  the  flower,  and  sips  with  a  little  boom  of  self- 
congratulation,  I  turn  over  book  after  book,  mum¬ 
bling  half  aloud  what  I  wish  to  read,  so  .ns  to 
overcome  the  tumult  of  busy  life  around  me.  The 
sentiment  of  which  I  spoke  as  e.specially  belong¬ 
ing  to  book-stalls  lies  not,  of  course,  in  the  print^ 
contents  of  the  volumes,  which  are  the  same  .is  are 
to  be  found  in  every  spick-and-span  bookseller’s 
shop,  but  in  what  is  written  in  the  fly-leaves  or 
found  stuck  between  the  pages.  The  books  are 
all  second-hand  here,  and  often  and  often  I  come 
across  some  touching  record  of  the  former  possessor. 
No  man,  who  has  not  di.scarded  human  feeling  by 
becoming  a  profession.al  critic  parts  with  a  gift- 
book  unless  he  is  absolutely  obliged.  The  price 
he  gets,  in  comparison  with  the  money-value  of  the 
volume,  is  so  e.xccedingly  small,  that  he  would 
scarcely'  sell  it  unless  he  is  in  great  straits.  Wiien- 
ever  you  chance,  therefore,  upon  a  jiresentation 
copy  of  any  book  upon  a  stall,  you  may  conclude 
that  the  fact  of  it  being  there  represents  not  only 
the  poverty  of  its  original  possessor,  but  his  sore 
need.  If  the  bcxik  could  speak,  it  would  tell  you 
some  pitiful  life-stoiy.  “  To  my  dear  Margaret,  on 
her  Birthday,  iVIay'  20,  18G3,”  is  written  in  the  fir.st 
leaf  of  this  little  volume.  It  is  Keble’s  “  Christian 
Year,”  and  it  has  “  Is.  (id.”  marked  upon  it  in  large 
figures. 

Aly  friend  within  there  certainly  did  not  pay 
more  than  a  shilling  for  it.  It  is  not  surely  iiossible 
tint  Margaret  would  have  parted  with  so  alFection- 
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»te  l^  memento  as  this  for  twelve-pence  sterling  un¬ 
less  she  was  in  dire  distress  !  How  little  the  giver 
could  have  looked  forward  to  its  finding  its  way 
hither,  and  so  soon  too !  She  could  never  have 
quite  forgotten  him  in  five  years,  surely  !  To  sell 
her  “  Christian  Year,”  too,  a  book  which  is  to  many 
Englishmen  whatfti  missal  is  to  a  good  Catholic,  that 
does  seem  strange  indeed.  I  prefer  to  think  the 
donor’s  dear  Margaret  is  dead,  and  gone  to  heaven 
(as  the  nature  of  her  studies  leads  us  to  hope),  and 
that,  her  effects  having  fallen  into  base  hands,  this 
little  volume  has  been  sold  with  the  rest  of  them 
•*  by  order  of  the  executors.” 

Here  is  another  sad  fly-leaf :  the  name  of  the 
owner  is  scratched  out,  —  he  h.id  some  moderate 
sense  of  shame,  it  apjiears,  —  but  immediately  after¬ 
wards  is  written :  “  The  gift  of  his  dear  sister  IHary, 
in  the  year  of  his  blessed  S.aviour  1836.”  It  is 
“  Taylor’s  Holy  Living  and  Dying,”  and,  considering 
the  age  of  the  volume,  in  excellent  preservation. 

I  am  afraid  the  maucais  sujet  who  sold  it,  and  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  erase  that  pious  record, 
never  “  dipped  intot’  the  book  even  so  cursorily  a.s 
1  am  doing  now.  Perhaps  he  felt  the  possession  of 
it  a  reproach  to  his  misdoings,  and  was  glad  to 
barter  it  for  half  a  crown,  which  he  subsequently 
spent  m  liejuor.  But  what  would  be  the  feelings 
of  “dear  sister  Mary,”  should  she  come  this  way, 
and  her  eye  light  upon  this  volume  ?  Would  it 
be  only  another  corroboration  of  her  fears  for  the 
eternal  welfare  of  that  erring  brother,  long  passed  to 
his  account  ‘i  Or  would  it  wound  her  poor  bleed¬ 
ing  heart  afresh  to  know  that  he  had  counted  her 
love  at  less  value  than  a  few  shillings? — and  with 
all  his  faults,  she  had  hitherto  clung  to  the  belief 
that  he  at  least  had  loved  bis  sister.  Alas,  alas  ! 
Another  not  impossible  solution  of  the  mystery  is, 
however,  that  sister  Mary  was  an  offensively  sancti¬ 
monious  person,  whose  gift  was  by  no  means  prized 
for  the  donor’s  sake,  but  got  rid  off  at  the  very 
earliest  opportunity.  Lastly,  I  know  nothing  about 
it ;  both  brother  and  sister  may  have  been  the  most 
exemplary  characters,  and  the  book  have  got  here 
through  circumstances  quite  beyond  the  owner’s 
control ;  but  it  is  strange  that  the  name  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  should  have  been  so  carefully  erased,  while 
the  wording  of  the  gift  was  suffered  to  remain. 

At  least  a  fifth  of  the  volumes  on  a  book-stall  are 
presentation  copies,  and  about  half  of  these  are  la¬ 
belled  “  With  the  autograph  of  the  author.”  Most  of 
these  are  copies  that  have  been  sent  for  review, 
which  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  have  not  hesitated 
to  part  with  for  what  they  could  get ;  and  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  authors  whose  handwriting  ap¬ 
pears  within  are  not  very  well  known  to  fame.  The 
in.«criptions  are  not  those  of  personal  friendship. 
“  With  the  author’s  kind  reganls  ”  is  the  phrase 
which  most  approximates  to  an  Intimate  relation. 

‘  With  the  author’s  most  grateful  remembrances  ” 
seems  to  me  to  smack  of  that  gratitude  which  is  said 
to  consist  of  a  keen  sense  of  favors  to  come  :  that 
book  (you  may  depend  upon  it)  was  sent  to  a  critic 
who  had  already  praised  the  fellow,  and  might  pos¬ 
sibly  do  it  again. 

An  imaginative  mind  Indeed  find  food  for  hoars, 
pasturing  merely  upon  these  fly-leaves  ;  but  now  and 
again  I  come  upon  even  still  more  pathetic  records. 
Bead  tlowers,  —  the  symbols  of  Who  knows  wliat 
dead  Hopes,  dead  Loves?  —  marking  some  page 
which  perhaps  possessol  a  meaning  for  other  eyes 
beyond  what  mine  see  in  it ;  and  once  I  came  upon 
a  “  keep-place,”  very  prettily  worked,  although  the 


silk  had  long  faded,  on  which  was  inscribed,  “  Re¬ 
member  Nina.”  The  book  In  which  it  lay  hid  was 
Tennyson’s  “  In  Memoriam,”  and  the  exact  place, 
curiously  enough,  was  the  seventy-fifth  Psalm  :  — 

“  These  mortal  lullabies  of  pain 

“  A  man  upon  a  ttall  may  find. 

And,  passing,  turn  the  page  that  tells 
A  grief,  —  then  changed  to  something  else, 

Sung  by  a  long-forgotten  mind.” 

The  poet  is  certainly  not  yet  forgotten  ;  I  wonder 
whether  Nina  is ! 


THE  MUMMY. 

“  Nkver  any,”  says  Camden,  “  neglected  burial 
but  some  savage  nations,  as  the  Bactrians,  which  cast 
their  dead  to  the  dogs ;  some  varlet  philosopher,  as 
Diogenes,  who  desired  to  be  devoured  of  fishes ; 
some  dissolute  courtier,  as  Mecienas,  who  was  wont 
to  say,  ‘  Non  tumulum  euro,  sepelit  natura  relictos.’  ” 

The  fire-worshippers,  the  Ghebirs,  who  expose 
their  bodies  to  the  vultures,  may  be  considered, 
however,  as  forming  an  exception  to  the  rule  of 
Camden,  since  they  adopt  this  custom  on  religious 
grounds.  “  What  is,”  says  Zoroaster  to  Ormuzd,  in 
the  “  Zendavesta,”  “  the  third  thing  which  is  displeas¬ 
ing  to  earth,  and  prevents  it  from  being  favorable  ?  ” 
Ormuzd  replies,  ‘‘  It  is  the  constructing  of  tombs 
upon  it,  and  the  depositing  of  bodies  therein.” 
“  VV'hen  a  man  dies,”  says  the  “Zendavesta,”  “in 
the  valleys  where  the  villages  are  situated,  the  birds 
precipitate  themselves  from  the  heights  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  descend  down  Into  the  valleys,  and  devour  his 
body  with  avidity.  Then  the  birds  arise  and  fly  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountains,  and  thus  the  body  of 
man  is  transported  to  the  mountain-tops.”  ^Is 
notion  of  flying  on  the  broad  wings  of  the  vulture  to 
the  sacred  summits  of  mountains  has  something  of 
material  poetry  about  it ;  and  to  be  devoured  by 
vultures,  creatures  of  the  air,  presents  an  Incontest¬ 
ably  loftier  idea  to  the  Imagination  than  that  of 
being  devoured  by  worms.  The  most  poetical  ex¬ 
pression  of  satisfaction  at  being  so  devoured  is  that 
put  by  a  Romaic  ballad  into  the  mouth  of  the  ex¬ 
posed  head  of  a  decapitated  Klepht  “  Feed  on,” 
says  the  head  to  the  eagle ;  “  glut  thyself  on  my 
strength ;  thy  wings  will  become  larger  by  an  ell 
and  thy  claws  by  a  span.” 

The  Egyptians,  however,  have  never  been  sur¬ 
passed  in  the  religious  veneration  and  observance 
which  they  expended  in  these  integuments  of  flesh 
and  bone,  which  we  must  all  shuffle  off  some  day 
or  other,  and  which  a  Grecian  philosopher  described 
on  seeing  a  corpse  as  “  the  shell  of  a  flown  bird.” 

Though  the  ancient  Egyptian  by  no  means  re¬ 
garded  the  body  as  the  mere  shell  of  the  flown  bird, 
—  as  the  sheath  of  the  chrysalis  from  which  the 
butterfly  had  flown,  he  religiously  reverenced  it  as 
a  saend  deposit  which  the  soul  of  the  departed  had 
left  behind ;  a  pledge  of  immortality,  whose  pres¬ 
ervation  and  welfare  was  indissolubly  connected 
with  that  of  the  spirit  itself,  and  whose  dishonor 
would  incur  punishment  for  the  living  as  well  as 
torment  for  the  dead.  The  body,  in  fact,  was  almost 
.•vs  divine  as  the  soul ;  and  kings  and  chieftains  were 
worshipped  In  the  flesh  as  much  as  in  the  spirit. 

The  greater  part  of  the  national  e.xistence  of 
Egypt,  it  has  lieen  said,  seems  to  have  been  spent  in 
a  struggle  against  the  natural  laws  of  corruption  for 
about  four  or  five  thousand  years ;  and  the  long 
ranges  of  mummy  cases  with  their  painted  decora¬ 
tions,  with  their  monotonous  uniformity  of  almond- 
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shaped  eyes  and  hieroglyphics  indecipherable  to  the 
uninitiated,  stowed  away  in  countless  crypts  and 
vaults,  like  the  rolls  of  papyrus  on  the  shelres  of  a 
Roman  library,  represent  well  tho  interminable 
similarity  of  the  years  of  Egyptian  history. 

This  veneration  of  the  mummy,  of  death  in  an 
artificial,  monotonous  form,  was  a  perniciously  bad 
education  for  a  nation.  Not  indeed  to  any  ancient 
Egyptian  could  be  addressed  the  warning  of  the 
Latin  moralist,  — 

“  Et  sepulchri 
Immcmor  struU  dumus  ”  ; 


for  the  chief  thought  and  energy  of  all  Egypt  was 
expended  for  millenniums  on  the  corpse  and  the 
sepulchre.  The  greatness  of  the  reign  of  a  monarch 
was  measured  by  the  size  of  the  pyramid  he  could 
raise,  or  the  depth  of  the  hypof/eitm  which  he  scooped 
out  of  the  mountain  for  the  reception  of  his  shrivelled 
bituminous  corpse.  Egypt  was  little  else  than  a  kind 
of  tomb.  The  pains,  and  prodigality,  and  expendi¬ 
ture  of  human  life  with  which  a  king  endeavored  to 
hide  within  a  mountain  of  stone  one  small  chamber 
where  his  worthless  remains  might  rest  forever  in 
inviolable  security,  denote  one  of  the  most  singular 
psychological  conditions  of  humanity  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  race ;  but  there  is  one  thing  still  more 
curious,  and  that  is  the  unerring  sagacity  with  which 
a  Belzoni  —  gifted  with  a  finer  scent  for  a  royal 
mummy  than  a  jackal  or  a  hyena  for  a  corpse  —  ar¬ 
rives,  after  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years,  and 
drives  onwards  through  a  tortuous  up-and-down 
labyrinth  of  stone,  in  spite  of  every  cunning  device 
of  Egyptian  architects  to  mislead  the  explorer,  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  pyramid,  disinters  Cheops  or 
Kameses,  and  makes  his  body  a  show  for  London  or 
Paris  holiday  people,  though  these  indeed  now  may, 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  be  said  to  be  satiated 
with  the  mummy  in  a  sight-seeing  way,  and  a  glass¬ 
eyed,  red-lipped  effigy  of  a  recent  criminal  at  Ma¬ 
dame  Tussaud’s  would  be  a  more  paying  spectacle 
than  the  royal  form  of  the  greatest  of  the  Pharaohs, 
freshly  unswathed  from  his  bandages. 

Yet  what  a  strange  spectacle  must  Thebes,  the 
great  necropolis  of  Egypt,  have  presented  when  the 
business  of  embalming  was  in  full  fashion !  The 
quarter  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  mummy 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  There,  in  silence, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  priests,  the  various 
castes  of  embalmers  worked  day  after  day.  In  in¬ 
terminable  alleys  and  balls  these  busy  artisans  ex¬ 
pended  their  care  and  their  labor  with  the  regularity 
of  a  Birmingham  manufactory  on  the  production  of 
the  mummy,  and,  like  the  razor  or  the  pin,  the  body 
required  the  joint  and  successive  manipulations  of 
many  hands  before  it  was  raised  to  the  mummy 
state.  Girt  with  panther-skins  and  helmeted  with 
the  skin  mask  of  a  jackal’s  head,  the  disem1x>wellers 
were  busy  in  one  alley  on  ghastly  rows  of  thousands 
of  corpses.  These,  when  thus  prepared,  were  passed 
on  to  the  spice  staffers,  who  filled  the  corpse  with 
aromatic  preparations,  a  third  set  of  workmen 
plunged  the  corpse  in  a  seething  bituminous  bath, 
which,  like  the  Styx,  was  to  render  the  body  invul¬ 
nerable  to  corruption.  Then,  the  blackened  form 
was  delivered  over  to  other  artificers,  who  deftly 
swathed  it  in  the  interminable  folds  of  the  long  ban¬ 
dages  of  linen,  after  which  it  was  consigned  to  its 
papyrus-case,  and  received  the  outer  embellishments 
of  the  painter  and  the  varnisher,  and  the  scribe  in 
hieroglyphics,  who  with  brush  and  reed-pen  gave  it 
the  last  touches  of  ornamental  labor. 

But  even  these  classes  of  mummy-workmen  were 


subdivided  again  into  others,  for  the  mummy  mas.  H 
ufactory  necessarily  was  fashioned  out  into  gradnB 
which  represented  all  the  hierarchical  castes  otB 
Egypt ;  there  were  distinct  mummy  manufaetareij  B 
for  the  aristocracy,  for  the  citizens,  and  for  the  pop.  B 
nlace  and  slaves,  —  nay,  even  for  the  birds  'and 
beasts.  The  mummy  of  the  kin^,  or  the  priest,  w 
the  noble,  or  the  rich  man,  was  delivered  over  to 
the  guild  of  wig-makers,  who  devised  for  it  a  wop. 
derful  structure  of  intricately  woven  jet-black  hair 
and  a  beard  knit  with  elaborate  skill,  while  eves  of 
precious  stones  and  enamel  were  fitted  into  its  mask. 
On  ladies  of  rank  no  pains  or  expense  was  spared 
in  preparing  this  mortuary  toilet,  which  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  endure  forever.  There  was  a  sort  of  specisl 
yiinreceum  in  the  establishment  for  them ;  and  there 
the  perfumer  and  the  goldsmith,  and  the  worker 
in  precious  stones,  expended  all  their  art  in  im. 
pregnating  their  delicate  forms  with  unfading  per- 
fume.s,  and  a<lorning  them  with  gilding  and  jewelrr 
for  eternity  :  they  gilded  the  lips  and  the  nails  anil 
the  bosoms ;  they  crossed  their  hands  upon  theh 
breasts  in  attitudes  of  prayer,*or  in  other  wavs:  t 
mother  disinterrtul  in  Thebes'  presses  against  her 
bosom  the  little  mummy  of  a  newly  born  child. 

The  mummies  of  persons  of  a  lower  class  had  le» 
of  this  delicate  manipulation;  their  swathing-linea 
is  coarser,  and  their  outer  adornments  likewise  of  a 
rougher  fashion  ;  while  the  pauper  and  slave,  havin; 
gone  through  the  embalming  process,  were  bundled 
and  rolled  up  into  common  cases  woven  out  of  dried 
palm-leaves.  But  not  only  the  pauper  and  the 
slave  were  submitted  to  embalmment,  but  all  ani¬ 
mals,  domestic  or  wild,  consecrated  by  the  fetish 
worship  of  Egypt,  were  also  subject  to  the  process,— 
cats  and  dogs,  ichneumons,  crocodiles,  scarabs*!,  and 
serpents.  Egy[)t,  as  we  have  said,  expended  its  ex¬ 
istence  in  one  interminable  revolt  against  the  tmn- 
ny  of  death,  and  umlertook  the  defence,  not  only  of 
humanity,  but  of  the  brute  creation,  both  in  its 
useful  and  its  no.xious  members,  against  the  laws  of 
corporeal  dissolution ;  and  indeeil  so  mechanicslly 
fossilized  became  life  in  Egypt  that  the  innumerabk 
inhabitants  of  each  gigantic  necropolis  must  have 
seemed  in  their  silence  and  darkness  almost  as  much 
alive  as  their  descendants,  whose  whole  energies  were 
expended  in  making  preparations  for  sepulchral 
state  when  released  from  the  ennui  and  monotony 
of  daily  life. 

For  the  whole  land  of  aneient  Egypt  became  but 
a  kind  of  vestibule  of  the  sepulchre,  —  the  people 
lived  in  order  to  die,  and  the  chief  care  of  men  and 
women  must  have  been  to  become  decent  mummiee, 
—  the  houses  and  palaces  of  the  living  were  but 
mere  temporary  objects  of  consideration  compared 
with  that  eternal  resting-place  on  which,  according 
to  the  condition  of  each,  all  the  skill  and  art  n 
Egypt  was  to  be  lavished.  The  king  or  the  priest 
of  Egypt  did  not,  like  the  Bishop  St.  Praxed, 
merely  give  orders  about  his  tomb  on  his  death¬ 
bed,  he  was  preparing  it  his  whole  life  long,  —  all 
his  aspirations  were  posthumous  and  subterranean. 
How  often  must  Kameses  or  Sesostris  have  come  to 
superintend  the  construction  of  his  palace-sepulchre 
as  thousands  of  naked,  onion-fed  workmen  pro¬ 
ceeded,  under  the  whip  of  the  inspectors,  to  hew 
out  gallery  after  gallery,  antechamber  after  ante¬ 
chamber,  colonnade  after  colonnade,  and  burrowed 
deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain  !  How  often 
must  he  have  wandered  with  pleased  and  vacant 
eye,  while  his  dreamy  inner  vision  was  fixeil  beyond 
the  horizon  of  the  grave,  before  the  quaint  skele- 
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the  mummy. 
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in  the  presence  of  the  preserved  form  of  one  of 
the  Pharaohs,  we  are  not  able  to  read  without  dis¬ 
gust  that  the  body  of  a  porfr-nierehant  of  Chicago 
has  been  thought  worthy  of  enibalminent,  and  that 
there  is  a  window  in  the  lid  of  his  coffin  through 
which  you  can  behold  him  in  feature  and  in  habit 
as  he  lived.  The  business  of  embdniing,  so  sancti¬ 
fied  by  religious  faith,  so  interpenetrated  with  reli¬ 
gious  observance,  was  carried  on  in  ancient  Egypt 
on  such  a  colossal  scale  that  all  modern  imitations 
must  be  ridiculous. 


THE  HAUNTED  GARDEN. 

What  is  it  to  be  haunted  ?  AVho  caif  explain  or 
understand  the  laws  which  regulate  the  “  night  side 
of  nature,”  or  trace  to  their  source  the  phenomena 
that  seem  to  stand  beyond  those  ordinary  facts  of 
every-day  experience,  which  long  custom  has  caused 
us  to  look  upon  as  a  8ettle<l  order  of  the  universe, 
though  they  are  truly  all  miracles  and  wonders, 
into  whose  remote  depths  we  cannot  penetrate? 
Yes ;  we  may  well  ask,  “  What  is  it  to  be  haunt¬ 
ed  ?  ” 

It  were  perhaps  best  to  pass  over,  without  com¬ 
ment,  the  most  recent  manifestations  which  the 
wisdom  and  enlightenment  of  this  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  have  produced,  and  to  refrain  from  trying  to 
fathom  the  shallow  mysteries  that  recjuire  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  “  medium  ”  to  interpret  them,  lest  per¬ 
chance  they  should  rap  out  to  us  on  the  table  an 
!  order  to  sign  a  check  for  a  few  hundred  pounds  in 
favor  of  the  medium,  pelt  us  with  stale  fruit  and 
mouldy  flowers,  or  rattle  truinjHJts  and  accordions 
about  our  ears  in  a  dark  room.  These  beings  seem, 
indeed,  in  their  spiritual  state,  to  profit  so  little  by 
the  expensive  and  liberal  education  bestowed  on 
them  in  their  lifetime  by  their  i)arents,  and  to  have 
sunk  from  the  entertaining,  learned,  and  genial 
friends  we  once  knew,  the  men  of  power  and 
influence  the  world  once  admired,  into  such  very 
illiterate  and  stupid  dolts,  such  feeble  inanities,  that 
the  less  we  have  to  do  with  them  the  less  we  shall 
expose  our  character  and  reputation  to  the  deterio¬ 
ration  and  disgrace  which  necessarily  arise  from 
keeping  low  company. 

i  It  is,  however,  possible  for  a  man  or  a  place  to  be 
haunted.  I  did  not  believe  it  once,  but  I  do  now. 
“O  yes!”  you  tell  me,  “one  can  be  haunted  by 
remorse  for  evil  deeds,  by  a  horrid  secret,  by  the 
memory  of  neglected  opportunities  that  never 
returned,  by  lost  or  by  buried,  but  unforgotten,  love, 
&c.”  But  /  had  a  haunted  garden  ! 

Don’t  tell  me  that  yours  is  haunted  too,  —  by  the 
cats  that  roll  on  your  choice  flowers,  and  shriek 
under  your  window  at  night,  making  you  start  from 
your  pillow  with  your  hair  on  an  end,  and  with  a 
vague  sensation  that  murder  or  burglary  is  going  on 
close  at  band. 

My  ganlen  was  haunted  by  a  plant! 

Now,  don’t  laugh  apd  say  that  it  was  exactly  the 
right  thing  to  haunt  a  ganlen,  and  that  you  wish 
you  had  plenty  to  haunt  yours.  /  had  plenty 
before  I  had  done  with  it ;  and  to  this  day  1  turn 
my  head  away  when  I  pass  the  greengrocer’s,  lest  I 
should  find  my  old  enemy  following  me  still. 

You  must  know  that  when  I  married  (it  is  years 
ago  now),  I  bought  a  pleasant  little  villa  near  what 
is  now  the  “  (ireat  C’heatem  and  Doer”  southern 
railway- terminus.  It  was  a  pretty  place  then, 
though  it  is  a  wilderness  of  bricks  now ;  there  was 
;  a  shady  lane  leading  to  the  house,  and  primroses 
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grew  in  the  hedge-bottoms  in  spring,  though  it  was 
near  enough  to  town  for  me  to  come  hoiiTe  to  dine 
after  concluding  business. 

You  remember  the  little  strip  of  garden  behiml 
the  house,  and  how  it  was  divided  from  that  of  mr  ' 
neighbor  on  each  side  by  a  well-kept  privet  edge. 
You  saw  it  a  few  months  after  I  went  to  live  there' 
and  you  know  how  nicely  I  laid  it  out  with  sinali 
gravel-ivalks  and  intricately  shaped  beds  bordered 
with  box.  Ah !  my  friend,  when  you  went  away  to 
India,  you  little  thought  what  trouble  that  small  plot 
of  ground  would  bring  me ;  how  one,  only  one, 
mistake  in  its  cultivation  would  imbitter  seme  of 
the  best  years  of  my  life ! 

“  Clara,”  said  I  to  my  wife,  “  with  a  little  garden, 
such  as  ours,  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to  grow  vegetables 
or  fruit;  you  know,  my  dear,  every  potato  and 
cabbage  we  grew  would  cost  us  half-a-ci-own ;  and 
perhajrs,  after  all,  there  would  not  be  one  worth  eat¬ 
ing.  Let  us  cultivate  flowers  onlj%  and  then  we 
can  look  after  them  ourselves,  and  a  gardener  can 
come  twice  a  week,  just  to  do  the  rough  work,  and 
dig  and  rake  and  hoe  the  grounil  when  it  wants  it.” 

“  O  yes,  George !  ”  re[»lied  my  wife ;  “  and  I 
know  of  sticA  a  nice  old  man  who  will  garden  for  us ; 
he  keeps  a  small  nursery  ground  of  his  own,  and  he 
says  he  can  spare  just  two  days  a  week  from  his 
work ;  and  then,  too,  he  can  supply  us  with  plants 
as  many  as  we  like  to  buy’.  So,  if  you  wish,  we  will 
go  and  see  him  at  once  and  engage  him,  for  old  Mr. 
Dunlop,  who  lives  next  door,  tells  me  that  we  ought 
not  to  miss  him,  and  you  know  Mr.  Dunlop  cultivates 
choice  geraniums,  carnations,  and  pansies,  which  he 
sends  to  all  the  flower-shows  in  the  county,  and,  he 
says,  if  it  were  not  that  Samuel  Spikenarii,  the 
gardener,  nearly  always  has  better  plants  than  his 
own,  he  should  certainly  win  every  prize  that  he 
puts  in  for.” 

So  we  went  to  the  Nursery  Gardens.  Samuel  ! 
Spikenard  undertook  to  do  all  that  we  wished,  and  ; 
for  a  few  happy  months  no  garden  could  be  gayer 
than  the  little  patch  behind  Elm  Tree  Row.  Such  : 
lelargoniums,  fuchsias,  and  verbenas,  —  such  dah- 
ias  and  petunias,  —  I  never  saw  before  nor  since ! 

It  w.as  Christmas-time,  and  a  few  old  friends  were 
to  dine  with  us.  On  Christmas  Eve  the  good  cheer 
had  just  come  in  from  the  grocer’s,  the  baker’s,  and 
the  butcher’s,  —  from  the  last  a  splendiil  sirloin,  and 
from  the  greengrocer’s  the  vegetables  and  triniming>, 
—  when  my  wife  came  into  tlie  room  with  a  serious 
face.  “  George,”  she  said,  “I  have  scolded  Turnip, 
the  greengrocer,  over  and  over  again  about  ids 
vegetables  not  being  fresh  and  nice,  but  it  is  of  no 
use.  Just  look  what  herbs  ho  has  sent !  This  pars¬ 
ley  is  just  like  an  old  rag,  and  I  might  as  well  scrape 
j'our  walkiujg-stick  as  this  horseradish.  You  know 
It  has  no  flavor  at  all  unless  it  is  fresh,  and  your 
aunt  Judith  is  coming  to  our  Christmas  dinner,  and 
she  is  so  fond  of  it.  It  is  all  very  well,  my  dear,  to 
grow  flowers  in  the  garden,  but  you  really  must 
let  me  have  a  corner  to  grow  some  herbs,  so  th.at 
we  may  run  out  and  gather  them  fresh  whenever 
they  are  wanted.” 

Could  1  do  otherwise  than  fall  in  with  so  reason¬ 
able  a  suggestion  ?  Alas  !  had  I  known  what  would 
follow,  I  would  cheerfully  have  paid  Turnips  a  sove¬ 
reign  for  every  penny  bunch  of  parsley  rather  than 
have  taken  the  unadvised  step  that  I  was  led  to  do! 

Before  the  early  spring  came  round  again  Samuel 
Spikenard  was  busy  at  his  work,  turning  over  the 
ground  and  planting  his  bulbs  in  the  anticipation  oi 
a  glorious  show  of  crocuses  and  tulijis.  I  was  strol- 
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ling  round  the  (garden  in  the  twilight,  when  the  re¬ 
quest  of  my  wife  for  a  herb-bed  came  to  my  recol¬ 
lection. 

“  Samuel,”  I  said  to  him,  “  I  want  a  few  herbs 
ffjflvrn  this  season,  if  you  can  find  a  spare  corner  for 
them.  Just  a  little  patch  of  parsley,  and  some  sage 
ind  mint  and  thyme,  and  a  root  or  two  of  horse¬ 
radish.” 

“  Well,  sir,”  said  Samuel,  “  I  thinks  if  a  gentle¬ 
man  means  to  grow  flowers  as  he  ought  to  grow 
’em,  and  if  he  wants  a  market-garden,  he  M  better 
hire  a  raarket-gard’ner  to  tend  his  bit  o’  ground  ; 
an’  I  thinks,  sir,  as  you  ’il  do  a  deal  better  not  to 
here  none  o’  that  sort  o’  rubbish  a  nii.\in’  with  my 
flowers  here,  for  there  is  n’t  never  a  siiuare  inch  as 
I  can  spare  ’em,  and  Turnips,  the  greengrocer,  he  ’ll 
sell  ’em  cheaper  and  better  nor  ever  you  ’ll  grow  ’em 
here,  sir.” 

The  mention  of  Turnips,  and  the  recollection  of 
the  musty  trimmings  to  the  Christmas  beef,  deter¬ 
mined  me,  when  I  ought  to  have  yielded  to  Sam¬ 
uel's  better  knowledge. 

“  Samuel,”  said  I,  firmly  but  kindly,  “  I  desire  you 
will  plant  the  herbs  I  have  mentioned,  and  if  you 
can  find  no  room  elsewhere,  you  must  put  them  here 
and  there  amongst  the  flowers,  — just  a  few  in  each 
bed,  where  they  will  not  be  conspicuous.” 

“Well,  sir,”  returned  he,  “that’s  not  intj  wiiv ; 
but  liowsumever,  if  you  borders  it,  sir,  I  ’ll  do  it  ’’ ; 
and  he  wiped  his  forehead  with  his  sleeve,’  and 
looked  sulky. 

“  Samuel,”  saiil  I,  “  I  order  you  to  follow  the  di¬ 
rections  which  I  have  given.” 

Next  day  the  seeds  were  brought  and  sown  (just 
a  little  bit  in  each  bed),  and  neatly  labelled. 

“  What  are  those  things,  Samuel  'i  ”  I  asked,  ob¬ 
serving  about  a  dozen  little  wbitey-brown  sticks  in 
his  Imnd. 

“  These  ere ’s  orsradisli,”  said  ho,  “  as  you  hor- 
dered  me  to  plant ;  so  I  ’in  jest  a  stickin’  one  on  ’em 
in  the  middle  of  each  bed.” 

“  Do  you  think  one  in  e.ach  bed  is  enough,  Sam¬ 
uel  ?”  said  I.  “  Try  half  a  dozen.” 

“  You  ’ll  find  ’em  siiflicient,  sir,”  replied  Samuel, 
with  a  grim  smile.  So  they  were  planted  and  la¬ 
belled  like  the  rest. 

Spring  came  fully  in,  with  its  genial  weather  and 
its  flowers  ;  when  one  day  my  wife  came  to  me  and 
said :  “  My  dear  George,  how  provoking  it  is  that  we 
cannot  get  a  bit  of  horseradish  to  grow  in  the  gar¬ 
den  !  I  have  been  looking  at  the  place  where  Sam¬ 
uel  stuck  the  label  in  February,  and  there  is  not  the 
sliglitest  sign  of  its  coming  up ;  I  do  not  believe  the 
tiresome  man  planted  any.  And  did  you  ever  see 
the  garden  so  weedy  belbre,  George  ?  There  is  a 
sort  of  weed  like  a  dock-leaf  coming  up  all  over 
every  bed,  and  I  have  pulled  it  up,  O  so  often  ! 
but  there  seems  no  end  of  it.  It  comes  up  in  the 
night,  I  think,  when  one  is  not  looking.  1  spoke 
to  Samuel  about  it,  and  asked  him  what  it  was ; 
but  all  his  answer  was,  ‘  Ax  master,  mum,  he 
orts  to  know,  he  orts ;  it’s  none  o’  my  plantin’, 
mum.’  ” 

Samuel  was  working  gloomily  in  the  garden  ;  he 
seemed  to  have  lost  his  love  for  it.  The  miserable 
weed  my  wife  had  noticed  was  green  on  all  the 
beds ;  the  flowers  were  scanty  and  jioor ;  the  white 
stick  labelled  horseradish  stuck  up  by  itself  in  the 
middle  of  each  bed.  I  was  ve.xed,  and,  I  dare  say, 
I  spokg  harshly. 

“  Mr.  Spikenard,”  said  I,  “  I  am  afraid  you  have 
lost  all  pride  in  my  garden ;  look  how  weedy  it  is ! 


And  you  could  not  oblige  me  by  raising  a  few  plants 
of  horseradish.  I  believe  you  never  put  in  those 
roots  at  all !  ” 

Samuel  laid  down  his  spade,  and  ran  his  horny 
fingers  through  his  grizzled  hair.  He  evidently 
took  me  for  a  lunatic,  and  believed  that  what  I  now 
said  was  the  development  of  a  mania  tliat  had  first 
shown  itself  in  February. 

“Orsradlsh!”  exclaimed  he;  “good  lawks!  ors-. 
radish  !  Surely  yer  don’t  mean  to  say  as  yer  wants 
more  on  it?  And  look  at  my  garden,  as  was  so 
bewtifile,  overrun  with  it!  But  I  won’t  serve  no  one 
as  is  gone  out  o’  his  senses  on  the  subjeck  o’  ors- 
radish !  so  I  ’il  leave  yer,  sir ;  I  ’ll  leave  yer  service ; 
but  I  ’ll  jest  dig  over  yer  garden  after  the  spring 
things  is  tuk  up,  and  ihen  p’raps  ye  ’ll  be  ’appy  — 
with  yer  oreradish  !  ” 

“  Samuel,  you  are  insane !  ”  T  replied.  “  Look  at 
those  Labels  ;  not  a  single  leaf  near  them ;  and  you 
tell  me  that  the  garden  is  overrun  with  horse¬ 
radish  !  ” 

“  Good  lawks,  sir  !  and  what  do  yer  call  them  f" 
pointing  as  he  sjioke  to  what  I  had  taken  for  dock- 
leaves.  “  Did  ever  a  gentleman’s  garden  look  sich 
a  sight  as  that  before  ?  Don’t  ye  know,  sir,  as  ers- 
radish  never  grows  straight  up  at  wunst,  but  it 
strikes  out  roots  as  runs  all  round  like  a  star  ?  ” 

“  O !  ”  said  I,  somewhat  mollified ;  “  then  it  has 
really  grown,  and  come  up,  after  all !  ”  And  I  went 
cheerfully  to  my  wife  to  explain  how  matters  stood, 
and  that  the  eoarse-looking  plant.s,  which  she  had 
supposed  to  be  weeds,  were  really  fine  sjM'cimens  of 
that  useful  but  pungent  vegetable  wLieh  she  had  so 
long  coveted. 

“  My  dear,”  said  I,  “  you  can  pull  up  the  spare 
plants  and  leave  a  few  to  grow  to  maturity,  and  we 
will  have  roast  beef  and  horseradish  of  our  own 
growing  when  aunt  .Tudith  comes  to  see  us  again.” 

'rhe  next  week  Samuel  Spikenard  came  and  took 
up  the  spring  bulbs,  which  had  ceased  flowering. 
He  was  (juiet  and  surly ;  but  there  was  a  malicious 
twinkle  in  his  eye  which  I  did  not  understand. 
This  work  completed,  he  b«^an  to  dig  over  the  gar¬ 
den  for  its  summer  show  of  flowers.  My  aunt  was 
to  dine  with  us  the  ne.xt  day,  and  I  had  my  reasons 
for  keeping  on  goo<l  terms  with  her :  she  was 
wealthy,  and  her  money  helped  me  in  iny  business. 

Dinner-time  came.  My  wife  met  me  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  “  0  George !  ”  she  said,  “  Aunt  Judith 
is  here,  and  dinner  is  ready,  and  that  tiresome,  nasty 
Samuel  has  dug  over  the  garden  and  cut  up  every 
single  plant  of  horseradish  into  little  bits,  and  aunt 
wou't  eat  beef  without  it.” 

It  could  not  be  helped.  There  was  no  time  to 
send  to  Turnips,  and  if  there  had  been  I  would  not 
have  humiliated  myself  to  him,  after  having  proudly- 
told  him  that  in  future  I  should  grow  my  own  herbs. 

So  dinner  was  eaten,  and  we  all  were  cross  and 
out  of  temper  over  it.  My-  aunt  ate  only  pota¬ 
toes  and  gravy,  and  refused  beef  shorn  of  her  favor¬ 
ite  garnishing.  Before  she  left  she  said  to  me : 
“  O  George  !  I  wish  to  invest  that  thousand  pounds 
that  I  lent  you  in  ‘  Cheatem  and  Doer  ’  stock  and  I 
am  sorry  to  ask  you  to  repay  it  to  me  so  soon,  but 
you  must  contrive  to  let  me  have  it  next  week.”  I 
paid  her  the  money,  but  it  injured  my  business,  and, 
as  I  sat  at  the  window,  looking  into  niy  garden,  now 
bare  and  desolate  (for  Samuel  had  left  me,  and  I 
had  not  replaced  him),  I  thought  bitterly  of  my  fan¬ 
cy  for  growing  my-  own  herbs,  and  what  it  had 
brought  upon  me. 

“  I  think,  my  dear,”  remarked  my  wife,  “  that  I 
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see  some  of  the  horseradish  coining  up  again.” 
Yes  I  It  was  coming  up  again !  It  did  come  up 
again  !  Do  you  knoV  how  horseradish  grows  ?  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  the  Hydra,  a  beast  with  a  hundred 
heads,  which,  if  one  was  cut  off,  burst  out  with  a 
new  crop  of  half  a  dozen  ?  Have  you  read  of  the 
marvellous  vitality  of  wheat  ?  Of  its  growing,  when 
planted,  after  it  had  been  clasped  for  thousands  of 
.years  in  the  hand  of  a  mummy  ?  Have  you  heard 
of  seeds,  buried  in  the  earth  for  unknown  ages,  ger¬ 
minating  into  new  forms  of  vegetable  life,  when 
some  railway  cutting  exposed  them  to  air  and  light  V 
Well,  they  are  nothing  to  horseradish !  Cut  it  up  into 
pieces,  and  every  piece  sends  out  a  dozen  shoots  and 
offsets ;  bury  it,  and  it  forces  its  way  up ;  cast  it 
down  on  the  naked  soil,  and  it  puts  up  a  shoot  to  the 
light,  and  sends  a  root  into  the  earth  ;  its  stringy  fi¬ 
bres  run  like  a  mole  under  the  ground,  and  come  up 
again  in  unexpected  places  a  huge  bunch  of  pungent 
green ;  it  scatters  seeds,  and  they  grow  in  a  season 
to  seed  and  increase  again.  I  learned  all  this,  but 
too  late.  In  another  month  my  garden  was  a  wil¬ 
derness  of  coarse  green !  Every  fragment  that 
Samuel  had  dug  in  became  a  score,  ay,  a  hundred 
plants.  I  tore  them  out  of  the  walks,  the  beds,  the 
borders,  uprooting  my  trim  box-edging  and  destroy¬ 
ing  my  neat  gravel-walks. 

At  last  my  wife  said  to  me :  “  George,  I  am  so 
sorry  that  you  should  be  mortified  in  this  manner  by 
that  dreadful  horseradish.  Let  us  get  it  carefully 
dug  up,  and  we  will  have  the  garden  sown  with  grass, 
and  make  it  into  a  lawn.  A  few  nice  shrubs  will 
look  nearly  as  well  as  the  flowers,  and  we  shall  have 
no  trouble  with  them.” 

So  we  got  a  man  to  fork  up  the  plants  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  my  garden  disappeared ;  the  roots 
were  carefully  thrown  aside  in  a  heap,  and  grass  was 
sown  over  the  place  where  my  flowers  had  been  so 

gav-  , 

But  the  grass  would  not  'grow  into  a  lawn.  It  did 
certainly  come  up  here  and  there  in  patches,  but,  be¬ 
fore  it  could  grow,  the  broad  curling  leaves  of  my 
enemy  began  to  spread  ever  it.  It  was  vain  to  cut 
it  down ;  it  sprang  up  again  in  a  day  or  two ;  the 
fine  threads  from  the  roots  grew  quickly  into  cords, 
so  that  to  pull  it  up  was  to  destroy  my  lawn. 

I  humbled  myself  so  far  as  to  send  for  Samuel 
Spikenard  :  but  all  the  advice  he  gave  me  was  to  try 
sodding,  siting,  “  Them  as  ’ad  it  put  in  orts  for  to 
know  ’ow  for  to  get  it  hout.”  He  treated  me  as  one 
would  do  who  sees  a  gleam  of  returning  reason  in  a 
lunatic. 

“  I  will  have  it  sodded,”  said  I  to  Clara :  “  it  will 
make  a  croquet  ground.”  (The  game  had  just  then 
been  invented.) 

Not  long  after  this  my  neighbor,  old  Mr.  Dunlop, 
came  to  call  on  me.  He  was  an  old  salt,  and  had 
been  a  captain  of  a  ship,  where  ho  had  seen  some 
rough  service.  He  had  a  mast  fully  rigged  in  his 
ganlen,  and  two  ship’s  carronades,  and  a  pile  of  shot 
menaced  all  those  who  approached  his  veranda. 
His  head  was  bald  and  shining,  and  his  strong  heavy 
face  was  of  the  color  of  mahogany.  His  back  was 
broad  as  that  of  a  turtle,  and  his  legs  were  like  pil¬ 
lars  set  wide  apart.  He  had  been  a  strict  discipli¬ 
narian  in  his  ship,  and  he  now  ruled  his  house  and 
ganlen  by  the  most  rigid  and  infle.x'ible  laws.  Not  a 
thing  was  out  of  its  place  ;  nothing  was  permitted  to 
go  wrong,  especialljr  among  his  geraniums,  pansies, 
and  carnations,  which  engrossed  his  whole  care  and 
attention.  Do  you  know  how  a  man  of  that  kind 
can  swear  when  he  is  angry  ?  Do  you  know  how  he 


can  act  when  he  is  crossed  ?  Yes ;  you  have  not 
been  so  long  in  the  world  without  knowing  some- 
thing  about  it ! 

It  was  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  I  hurried 
down  to  answer  his  impatient  rattle  at  my  door  (1 
am  not  an  early  riser).  I  dare  not  repeat  the  Ian- 
guage  he  used.  Clara  looked  out  of  the  window 
fearing  ho  would  kill  me,  and  trembled  as  she  1^ 
tened. 

“  Do  you  know,  sir,  —  do  you  know  that  you  ’re 
been  and  piled  five  tons  of  nasty  horseradish  againit 
my  hedge,  sir,  and  it ’s  grown  through,  sir,  into  mj 
garden,  and  is  smothering  the  carnation  that  I  was 
going  to  send  to  Dogglebury  Flower  Show,  sir  ?  I)o 
you  think,  sir,  that,  because  you  are  such  an  idiot,  ar, 
as  to  grow  it  yourself,  sir,  that  I  want  it  straying  on 
my  premises,  sir  ?  I  hold  you  liable  for  all  conse¬ 
quences,  sir ;  and  if  you  don’t  have  it  cleared  away, 
sir,  before  the  end  of  the  week,  I  ’ll  .  .  .  .”  The 
remainder  of  the  sentence  I  cannot  record  here. 

I  stammered  out  my  regret,  and  promised  in  a 
faltering  voice  to  have  it  removed.  Alas !  how 
often  had  I  tried  in  vain  to  remove  it ! 

The  next  day  the  pile  was  taken  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  garden.  I  tried  to  burn  it,  but  it  would 
not  bifrn ;  it  was  growing  at  every  joint,  and  was  as 
green  and  moist  as  it  could  be.  How  bare  the 
hedge  looked  where  it  had  been,  and  I  could  see 
through  it  the  long  shoots  that  had  crept  into  my 
neighbor’s  ganlen. 

“  I  will  try  to  pull  them  out,”  said  I  to  myself,  but 
my  heart  sank  in  my  bosom.  I  knew  how  vain  it 
would  be  to  try  to  get  rid  of  the  plague.  I  careful¬ 
ly  drew  the  long  ropy  roots  towanls  me.  I  saw  them 
leave  a  long  furrow  in  my  neighbor’s  soil !  Some  of 
his  choice  flowers  seemed  to  move !  I  gave  a  strong¬ 
er  pull ;  there  was  a  clash  of  glass,  and  I  fell  back¬ 
wards,  drawing  through  the  hedge  the  prize  carna¬ 
tion  entangled  with  my  intrusive  plant ;  and  1 
had  pulled  down  also  a  glass  frame,  to  the  utter  ruin 
of  the  remaining  flowers. 

From  that  time  forth  I  had  an  enemy  next  door. 
My  poor  wife  could  no  longer  walk  in  the  garden, 
owing  to  the  growling  and  cursing  of  the  venerable 
tar.  Her  health  began  to  droop. 

The  ground  had  been  sodded,  and  was  kept  mown ; 
but  a  day  or  two  would  cover  it  with  the  noxious 
plant.  Simpson,  who  used  to  be  considered  the 
crack  croquet  player,  would  join  our  little  croquet 
parties  now  and  then ;  but  he  complained  that  his 
eyes  smarted  so  much  on  my  ground  that  he  never 
could  make  a  decent  stroke.  The  lawn  had  to  be 
freshly  mown  for  every  party,  and  the  horrid  efflu¬ 
vium  of  the  root  filled  our  nostrils.  Our  croquet  meet¬ 
ings  were  finally  broken  up  by  old  Dunlop.  He  had 
treasiireil  up  his  vengeance  and  my  stray  roots  for  a 
fitting  opportunity ;  and  at  our  last  meeting  he 
poured  a  shower  of  roots  and  leaves  over  the  hedge, 
mingled  with  a  torrent  of  imprecations  on  the  fools 
who  liked  horseradish,  and  who  should  have  all  he 
had  to  spare. 

“ Let  us  leave  this  place,  Clara,”  said  I ;  “I  can 
endure  this  no  longer ;  we  will  let  this  house  and 
take  another.” 

“O  George!”  replied  she;  “it  is  just  what  I 
have  been  avishing  for.  Baby  has  been  nearly  pois¬ 
oned  in  the  ganlen  with  a  piece  of  that  dreadful 
stuff  that  he  picked  up ;  and  when  it  bit  his  dear 
little  tongue,  he  rubbed  his  eyes  with  his  fingers,  till 
they  are  as  red  as  fire,  and,  O,  so  dreadfully  sore! 
Yes ;  let  us  go!” 

At  last  we  found  a  young  couple  who  were  willing 
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JO  take  the  house ;  the  garden  had  been  nicely 
Bjown  the  day  they  came  to  look  at  it,  and  they  only 
remarked  on  the  curious  smell.  “  I  should  like  some 
flower-beds  cut  out  in  this  grass,”  said  the  bride. 

I  hell  my  breath,  and  said  nothing.  We  soon  after 
left  for  another  house  farther  away  from  town. 
You  may  be  sure  I  looked  carefully  to  see  what  was 
growing  in  the  garden  ! 

°  But  my  tenants  did  not  stay  long ;  they  said  noth- 
ioir  could  be  done  with  the  garden,  and  that  we 
lu^t  have  been  accustomed  to  supply  all  Loudon 
with  horseradish. 

For  a  long  time  the  house  was  uulet.  Mr.  Dun¬ 
lop  was  dead,  and  1  visited  the  place  occasion¬ 
ally.  It  was  embedded  in  a  forest  of  rough 
leaves. 

At  last  I  found  a  tenant  who,  I  thought,  would 
suit  me  exactly,  “  I  don’t  care  for  the  garden,”  said 
be.  *•  If  you  ’ll  <]o  a  little  papering  and  whitewash¬ 
ing,  and  build  me  a  stable  for  ray  hunters,  you  can 
pave  the  garden  and  make  it  into  a  yard,  and,  as  the 
situation  suits  me,  I  will  take  it  on  a  five  years’ 
Icam” 

You  may  be  sure  I  was  not  long  in  coming  to 
terms,  and  in  having  the  stable  run  up  and  the  gar¬ 
den  nicely  paved  over.  “  And  now,”  thought  I, 
“that  matter  is  settled  for  good.”  You  may  judge 
what  were  my  feelings  when  Tom  Tandem,  my 
tenant,  came  with  a  long  face  into  my  counting- 
house  three  months  afterwards,  s^iug,  “  I  want  you 
to  take  that  lease  ofi'  my  hands.  1  am  not  particular 
about  term.s,  but  1  must  be  rid  of  the  place.  There 
is  some  nasty  plant  that  grows  between  the  paving- 
stones  of  the  yard,  and  we  cannot  get  it  out,  though 
half  the  pavement  has  been  disturbed  by  pulling  at 
it  But  that  is  not  the  worst.  A  lot  of  it  began  to 
grow  in  the  stable,  and  when  luy  groom  pulled  it  up, 
sir,  there  was  a  smell  just  like  new  mustard  that  set 
my  horses  coughing  and  sneezing  and  kicking  as  if 
they  were  mad.  Tlnty  have  smashed  the  stalls  to 
pieces,  and  half  killed  the  groom  into  the  bar¬ 
gain.” 

“  Call  to-morrow,”  said  I,  “  and  in  the  mean  time 
I  will  think  about  it.”  But  I  mentally  determined 
that  I  would  not  let  my  tenant  otf  his  lease  if  I 
knew  it. 

The  next  morning  I  received  a  letter  and  my  ten¬ 
ant  at  the  same  moment.  Having  read  iny  letter,  1 
turned  to  him.  “  Tandem,”  said  I,  “  I  am  glad  to 
he  able  to  meet  your  wishes,  and  to  let  you  off  your 
lease  on  easy  terms.  The  ‘Cheatem  and  Doer’ 
Railway  Company  have  just  sent  me  notice  that  they 
require  the  property  that  you  occupy  for  their  new 
Swindledum  Junction  Extension,  and  I  mean  to 
send  them  word  that  they  can  have  it  on  reasonable 
terms,  and  without  giving  themselves  the^  trouble  of 
passing  it  through  the  bauds  of  professional  val¬ 
uers.” 

Well,  the  “  Cheatem  and  Doer”  took  my  house 
and  d^olisbed  it  The  country  lane,  the  Elm 
Tree  Cow  disap[)eared ;  a  great  cutting,  like  a  half- 
healed  scar,  ran  through  the  desolated  fields,  where 
bricks  were  now  burned,  and  shabby  little  rows  of 
houses,  fit  neither  for  town  nor  country,  sprang 
up.  Close  by  Elm  Row  Station  there  was  a  rough 
verdure  on  the  bank,  though  all  else  was  black 
cinders  or  grimy  clay.  I  lived  some  way  down 
the  new  line  now,  and  noted  that  last  landmark 
of  my  old  residence,  where  all  else  had  disap¬ 
peared  before  the  ruthless  tide  of  so-called  improve¬ 
ment.  /  knew  what  it  was,  but  it  was  no  trouble 
to  me  now.  ' 


Two  years  after  the  line  was  opened  my  aunt  Ju¬ 
dith  sat,  as  usual  at  Christmas-time,  at  ray  table. 

“  Ah,  George  !  ”  sighed  she,  “  I  wish  I  had  never 
taken  that  thousand  pounds  from  you  to  invest  in 
that  shocking  ‘  Cheatem  and  Doer  ’  Line  !  Ever 
since  they  made  the  new  Swindlum  Extension  they 
have  never  paid  a  penny  of  dividend,  and  they  tell 
me  I  could  not  give  the  shares  away  !  ” 

No  doubt  she  would  have  run  on  with  a  long  cat¬ 
alogue  of  troubles  about  her  railway  property,  had 
not  the  wail  of  a  wretched  song  from  the  hard-fro¬ 
zen  road  fallen  upon  our  ears.  Somehow  the  note 
seemed  familiar  to  me,  and  I  went  to  the  window. 
A  poor,  broken-down,  ragged  old  man  was  sbuilllng 
along  the  street.  In  spite  of  his  battered  hat  and 
creteked  boots,  bis  ten  days’  beard,  his  shrunken 
limbs,  and  withered,  famine-stricken  face,  I  recog¬ 
nized  my  old  gardener,  Samuel  Spikenard. 

One  feels  soft-hearted  at  Christmas-time ;  so,  for¬ 
getting  the  wrong  he  had  done  me,  I  ran  to  the 
door  and  called  him.  “  Why,  Samuel,”  said  I, 
“  what  has  brought  you  to  this  ?  ” 

“  Ay,  sir,”  replied  he,  “  you  may  well  ax  me  that ! 
I ’m  a  ruined  man,  sir,  —  a  ruined  man !  Ay, 
deary  me !  To  think  o’  my  bewtifile  gardin,  as  I 
owned  an’  tended  like  a  pet  child  !  ” 

“  And  what  has  become  of  it,  Samuel  ?  Why 
did  you  part  with  it,  when  you  were  doing  so  well, 
and  with  so  many  new  customers  coming  to  your 
neighborhood  too  by  the  Swindlum  Extension  V  ” 

“  ’T  was  that  as  done  it,  sir  !  Yes,  yes  !  that 
done  it.  You  know,  sir,  I  was  alius  so  pertickler  to 
hev’  rich,  fresh  soil  put  in  every  year ;  that  was  the 
secret  of  my  flowers,  sir ;  an’  two  year  ago,  sir,  a 
contractor  come  to  me,  and,  ‘  Samuel,’  sez  he,  ‘  I ’ve 
a  splendid  lot  o’  soil  as  ’ll  suit  you.’  ‘  Where  does 
it  come  from  ?  ’  sez  I,  for  I  was  alius  so  pertickler 
to  know  as  it  should  come  fpom  a  right  sort  o’  place. 
‘  Well,’  sez  he,  ‘  it ’s  jest  been  dug  from  a  stable 
and  stable-yard,  as  the  new  line ’s  a  goin’  through, 
an’  it ’s  as  full  o’  likkid  menure  as  it  can  be.’  ‘  Send 
me  ten  loads,’  sez  I.  So  when  the  soil  came,  sir 
(my  eyes  is  n’t  as  good  as  they  was,  sir),  there  was  a 
smell  about  it  as  reminded  me  o’  you,  sir ;  but, 
thinks  I,  it ’s  the  likkid  menure.  So  I  digs  it  into 
the  strawberries,  an’  I  pots  all  my  choice  plants  in 
it,  and  spreads  the  rest  through  my  garden.  You 
can  guess  the  rest,  sir,  I  sees  by  yer  face.  Yes,  sir ! 
So  it  was,  sir !  YVhen  I  digged  that  ere  orsradish 
into  you,  sir,  I  never  thought  as  ’ow  it  would  come 
back  to  be  digged  into  myself;  but  so  it  was,  sir. 
Next  summer  it  was  orsradish  here,  and  orsradish 
there,  and  everywheres  around  me.  I  fought  it  till 
the  next  spring,  but  it  beat  me  then,  and  I  had  to 
turn  out.  I  was  too  old  to  go  out  gardnin’,  and 
here  I  am,  sir,  as  you  see.” 

I  gave  him  five  shillings.  I  confess  my  eye  brim¬ 
med  with  a  tear.  “  Samuel,”  said  I,  “  you  know 
what  retribution  is ;  but  I  forgive  you.”  I  have  not 
seen  him  since.  I  know  not  whether  the  evil  spirit 
that  haunts  that  spot,  in  the  form  of  horseradish,  is 
laid  by  my  forgiveness ;  we  shall  see. 

But  here  comes  my  eldest  son  from  school,  and  I 
can  see  “  news  ”  in  his  face. 

“  Well,  my  boy  !  What  wonder  have  you  to  tell 
us  of  to-day  ?  ” 

“  O,  papa !  have  you  heard  of  the  frightful  acci¬ 
dent  at  Elm  Row  Station  to-day  ?  A  poor  old  man 
tripped  just  at  tlie  same  part  of  the  {Jatform  that 
Sir  Joseph  Dollars  fell  down  on,  when  he  broke  his 
collar-bone,  for  which  he  recovered  six  thousand 
pounds  damages  Yrom  the  ‘Cheatem  and  Doer’ 
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Company.  The  poor  old  man  fell  under  the  wheels 
of  the  express  train,  and  is  killed.  They  say  there 
is  a  lot  of  horseradish  from  some  old  garden  under 
that  part  of  the  platform,  and  that  it  fbrccs  up  the 

^  tiles  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them 
)r  a  fortnight  together.” 

“  Did  you  hear  the  man’s  name,  my  boy  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  papa ;  it  was  rather  a  curious  one ;  it  was 
Samuel  Spikenard.” 

My  wife  looked  at  me,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice, 

“  My  dear,  you  are  right.  The  place  is  haunted !  ” 

THE  LAIR  OF  A  DEAD  LION. 

With  the  death  of  King  Theodore,  the  termin.a- 
tion  of  his  splendid  barbaric  dreams  of  conquest, 
and  of  our  “  expedition,”  immediate  interest  in  Abys¬ 
sinia  has  naturally  died  away.  But  if  we  have  not 
fulfilled  the  expectations,  and  justified  the  insinua¬ 
tions  of  our  foreign  neighbors,  by  “  annexing  ”  a  vast 
extent  of  unpronounceable  territory,  and  if  the  sa¬ 
cred  interests  of  British  commerce  have  been  un¬ 
precedentedly  overlooked  in  the  prompt  withdrawal 
of  the  British  troops,  there  are  certain  other  inter¬ 
ests  which  have  benefited  largely  by  the  most 
skilfully  conducted  and  honorably  carried  out  ex¬ 
pedition  of  our  time.  These  interests  are  for  the 
most  part,  and  for  the  present,  scientific.  A  great 
deal  of  reliable  information  has  been  gained,  and  a 
great  deal  of  unreliable  information  has  been  re¬ 
futed,  respecting  the  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia,  and 
the  animal  and  other  products  of  the  country.  The 
result  of  it  all  is,  that  there  is  much  to  interest,  not 
^uite  so  much  to  please,  and  a  great  deal  to  disgust, 
in  the  condition  of  Abyssinia,  and  that  the  late  con¬ 
sul,  Mr.  riowden’s,  account  of  the  country  and  the 
people  has  been  borne  out  in  every  particular  by  the 
observation  of  the  leaders  of  the  English  expedition, 
and  that  the  book  just  published,  edited  by  his 
brother,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  full  and  careful  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Galla  country,  is  of  great  interest  and 
importance. 

The  destinies  of  Abyssinia  are  for  the  present  in 
the  hands  of  the  Gallas.  If  England  is  to  have  any 
more  dealings  with  Abyssinia,  they  will  be  the  other 
“  party,”  those  fierce  and  daring  Mohammedan  tribes 
who  have  long  occupied  the  fairest  provinces  inter¬ 
vening  between  Northern  Abyssinia  and  Shoa,  and 
who  have  made  of  Enarca  and  Kaffa,  Galla  repul)- 
lics  and  kingdoms.  A  long  time  ago,  when  Mr. 
Plowden  first  went  on  his  strange  and  fatal  mission, 
he  found  it  hard  to  understand  and  disentangle  the 
records  of  the  dismembered  royalty  of  Ethiopia ; 
and  since  then  the  barbarous,  romantic  eplsodo  of 
the  conquests,  the  rule,  the  wild  enthusiastic  visions, 
the  despair,  and  the  death  of  King  Theodore,  has 
been  added  to  the  bewildering  history.  The  utter 
extinction  in  Abyssinia  of  the  Christian  faith  is  to 
be  looked  for,  as  a  not  distant  result  of  the  present 
“  innings  ”  of  the  Gallas ;  but  it  would  need  a  fanatic 
to  feel  regret  for  the  substitution  of  El  Islam,  con¬ 
sidering  the  ultcr  degradation  into  which  Christian¬ 
ity  has  fallen  in  those  parts,  and  the  hopeless  fiiilure 
of  all  missionary  efforts.  The  Gallas  —  of  whom  Mr. 
Plowden  told  us,  in  his  official  correspondence,  laid 
before  Parli.ament  in  August,  1866,  that  their  mpn 
are  brave  and  honest,  and  their  women  are  beautiful, 
in  all  which  particulars  they  present  a  contrast  to 
the  late  king’s  turbulent  subjects ;  so  strong  a  con¬ 
trast,  that  one  wonders  a  man  of  his  character  did 
not  go  over  to  his  own  enemies — are  divided  into 
numerous  tribes,  of  which  the  Wlillo-Gallas  are  the 


fiercest  and  most  restless.  Among  them  are  to  be 
found  the  traditional  fine  horses  and  noble  hone- 
manship  which  were  among  our  few  former  associa¬ 
tions  with  Abyssinia,  —  taking  rank  with  Bruce’s 
living  beefsteak,  but  pleasanter. 

All  the  Galla  country  produces  good  horses,  and 
all  the  Gallas  ride  well ;  but  the  Wallo  horses  and 
men  bear  away  the  palm ;  the  former  being  wonde^ 
fully  active,  sure-footed,  fearless,  excellent  on  un¬ 
even  ground,  handsome,  and  spirited;  and  the 
latter  splendid  riders,  with  perfect  mastery  over 
their  horses,  and  great  fondness  for  them.  The 
name  given  to  each  horse  has  a  meaning,  and  great 
men  and  warriors  are  generally  better  known  bj 
the  names  of  their  horses  than  their  own.  In  ^ 
country  of  the  Wallo-Gallas,  the  men  frequentlt 
address  each  other  as  “  father  of  such  a  horse.”  j 
one  of  them  is  so  poor  as  not  to  possess  a  horse,  be 
takes  the  name  of  one  as  his  war-cry.  In  battle, 
the  horses  know  the  nature  of  the  contest  as  well 
as  their  riders,  and  not  only  turn  at  the  right  time, 
without  the  use  of  the  bridle,  and  obey  each  signal, 
for  speed  or  otherwise,  with  wonderful  sagacitj^but 
avoid  the  lances  thrown  in  their  direction  by 
moving  from  side  to  side  adroitly.  The  country 
of  Amhara  produces  as  many  horses  as  the  Wallo- 
Gallas  country,  but  those  of  the  former  are  not  so 
fine,  and  are  somewhat  differently  managed.  The 
Amhara  master  likes  to  have  his  horse  always  with 
him  ;  he  has  no  separate  stable,  but  is  tied  between 
two  posts,  facing  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  n 
that  the  first  sound  one  hears  is  the  tinkling  of 
bells  suspended  from  his  neck.  He  is  fed  with 
barley  flour,  mixed  with  salt  and  water,  and,  if 
thin,  with  linseed  and  'nook,  the  plant  from  which 
they  extract  oil.  A  recipe  for  fattening,  considered 
infallible,  is  the  dried  meat  of  the  malkoko,  a  little 
animal  found  in  the  rocks  of  the  river,  and  neither 
rabbit,  rat,  nor  guinea-pig,  but  something  like  all 
three.  The  Amhara  people  exercise  their  horses 
very  little,  and  they  are  always  too  fat  to  please 
European  taste.  In  the  country  of  the  Wallo- 
Gallas,  the  system  is  different,  and  Semen  is  a 
colder  country.  Owing  to  the  high  state  of  culti¬ 
vation,  grass  cannot  be  procured,  except  by  the 
very  superior  chiefs,  and  the  horse  is  fed  upou 
barley  straw  and  barley  grain  as  much  as  he 
pleases  to  eat,  and  this  all  the  year  round ;  while 
the  corn  is  growing,  if  the  owner  be  rich,  he 
perhaps  gives  him  from  time  to  time  a  bundle  of 
the  green  stalks.  lie  drinks  occasionally  at  the 
salt  springs  found  in  these  districts ;  he  is  kept  in 
constant  and  active  exercise.  The  Galla  and  his 
horse  are  as  inseparable  as  the  Arab  and  his  “  steed,” 
so  renowned  in  history  and  fiction. 

To  leave  the  Amhara  country,  and  cross  the  Blue 
Nile  into  that  of  the  Gallas,  is  to  exchange,  within 
a  few  hours,  the  climate  of  Italy  for  that  of  Bengal 
The  crossing  of  the  Nile  Is  not  a  pleasant  operation, 
as  it  has  to  be  performed  by  swimming  On 

the  back  of  a  sheep,  attended  by  numerous  THivw 
with  torches,  while  others  line  the  banks,  shoufirtg, 
and  throwing  stones  at  the  crocodiles.  Arrived  on 
the  Galla  side  of  the  Nile,  the  scenery  changes 
utterly,  assuming  an  almost  English  aspect.  No 
more  sterile  table-land  and  terrible  ravines,  but  cul¬ 
tivated  ground  in  well-marked  divisions ;  magnifi¬ 
cent  trees,  with  graceful  foliage  and  wide  shade; 
neat  beehive-shaped  huts,  and  fine  horses  feeding 
tranquilly  ;  while  here  and  there  a  warlike-looking 
Galla  leaned  peacefully  on  his  spear. 

The  dress  of  the  Gallas  is  very  picturesque. 


THE  LAIR  OF  A  DEAD  LION. 
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They  wear  a  piece  of  the  thick  cotton  cloth  spun  by 
the  women,  and  woven  by  the  hand-loom,  orna¬ 
mented  bv  pieces  of  blue  Indian  stulT,  cut  in  various 
jhapes.  ’This  garment  falls  to  the  knees  like  a  kilt, 
ami  is  twisted  into  the  string  called  the  ffoonlah, 
worn  by  every  Galla  round  his  loins.  A  belt  of  the 
same  material,  ten  feet  in  length,  is  worn  round  his 
waist,  supporting  the  ffooildo,  or  knife,  curved,  with 
a  double  edge,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  with  a  handle.  This  remarkably  unpleasant 
weapon  sometimes  does  fearful  execution.  The 
costume  is  completed  by  a  large  and  strong  clotli, 
which,  in  peaceful  times,  the  Galla  throws  over  his 
shoulders,  enveloping  his  whole  person :  in  battle, 
this  is  left  at  home,  and  he  mounts  his  horse,  either 
bare  from  the  waist  upwards,  or  with  the  skin  of 
some  animal  thrown  over  his  shoulders.  About  this 
warlike  appendage,  Mr.  Plowden  says :  “  The  black 
panther,  tire  leopard,  &c.  furnish  their  spoils  for 
these  occasions.  If  the  Galla  be  a  man  of  courage, 
and  successful  in  destroying  his  foes,  he  usually  has, 
on  his  fore-arm,  rings  of  brass,  more  or  less  numer¬ 
ous  ;  if  an  elephant  has  succumbed  to  his  prowess, 
he  wears  on  the  upper  arm  two  or  three  large  ami 
thick  rings  of  ivory,  which,  1  imagine,  nothing  but 
long  habit  can  render  endurable;  if  a  man  of 
wealth,  he  has  usually  round  liis  neck  the  interior  or 
stomach  fat  of  some  beast  fresh  killed,  —  goat,  sheep, 
or  ox.  The  hair  is  worn  frizzled,  of  various  lengths, 
and  if  the  owner  has  slain  an  enemy  lately,  usually 
streaming  with  fresh  butter.  This,  with  the  long 
and  broad-bladed  lance,  that  might  have  graced  the 
arm  of  one  of  Homer’s  heroes,  ami  the  round  con¬ 
vex  shield  of  buffalo  hide  (rarely  laid  aside  save  in 
the  house),  is  the  costume  which  adorns  the  gen¬ 
erally  sinewy  and  manly  form  of  the  republican 
Galla.” 

The  country  abounds  in  all  the  noblest,  grandest, 
and  most  beautiful  features  which  distinguish  the 
African  continent,  that  giant  realm  of  the  mighty 
wild  creatures;  and  the  scenery  is  splendid,  with 
all  the  .addition  of  careful  and  industrious  cultiva¬ 
tion,  thus  contrasting  favorably  with  other  portions 
of  the  continent.  Mr.  Plowden’s  first  day's  jour¬ 
ney  took  him  through  .a  richly  cultivated  country, 
dotted  with  cattle  and  horses,  the  slight  undulations 
adorned  with  majestic  trees,  the  sun  glittering  on 
green  verdure,  wet  with  rain-drops,  and  the  air  pure 
and  e.xhilarating  as  an  Italian  spring,  while  the  way 
was  enlivened  and  adorned  with  beautiful  African 
birds,  the  golden-crested  crane,  enormous  herons, 
with  scarlet  beaks  and  snowy  breasts,  and  many 
kinds  of  eagles.  The  rivers  abound  in  fish,  which 
the  Gallas  will  not  eat,  Mr.  Powden’s  description 
of  the  province  of  Goodroo,  which  is  a  specimen  of 
nearly  as  pure  a  republic  as  can  exist,  is  very  tempt, - 
ing.  This  appears  to  be  the  most  richly  endowed 
of  the  niany  fertile  provinces  of  which  he  says  that 
Abyssinian  feuds  and  Gallas  prowess  have  “  thrown 
them  under  the  sway  of  pagans  or  Jlohammedans 
siiicj^the  brighter  days  of  t'ue  Ethiopian  monarchy.” 
Luxury  and  magnificence  are  unknown,  but  e.\- 
tremes^  of  poverty  do  not  exist.  The  proiluctions  of 
the  soil  include  almost  everything  that  Abyssinia 
produces  on  its  various  elevations,  —  barley,  wheat, 
teph,  millet,  beans,  tiook,  and. a  species  of  potato. 
Sheep  and  cattle  in  Goodroo  are  renowned  for  size 
and  excellence.  The  hoi’ses,  bred  in  great  numbers 
are  not  considered  equal  to  those  of  other  Galla  prov¬ 
inces.  The  highlands  are  so  well  cultivated  that 
no  wild  animals  appear,  except  the  hyenas,  that 
steal  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  during  the  night. 


In  the  republic,  Mr.  Plowden  says  “  Of  course,  the 
iniluence  of  comparative  wealth,  of  personal  charac¬ 
ter  and  courage,  or  of  inherited  name,  is  felt  in 
Goodroo  as  elsewhere ;  but  only  to  the  extent  of 
persuasion,  not  of  command.  Each  man  is  master 
on  his  father’s  land ;  even  the  public  road  is  thus  pri¬ 
vate  property ;  and  the  merchant  may  be  stopped  at 
the  door  of  every  hut  till  he  makes  terms  with  the 
proprietor.”  Tliis  is  not  e.xactly  an  agreeable  feature 
of  republicanism  ;  but  its  objections  are  got  over  by 
an  arrangement  which  seems  to  bring  one’s  mind 
back  to  the  days  of  Abraham  and  the  tribute-taking 
of  the  kings. 

“  A  caravan,  having  crossed  the  Nile,  remains  at 
Assandabo  for  perhajis  a  month  or  two,  during  which 
perioil  a  number  of  loaded  mules  being  counted,  an 
agreement  is  made  with  each  landed  proprietor  up 
to  the  frontier  either  for  the  whole  caravan  or  the 
individuals  composing  it,  which  being  paid,  they 
proceed  to  that  point,  and  are  received  at  Jimmaby 
neutral  Gallas.  This  process  is  repeated  till  they 
arrive  at  the  more  monarchical  Gallas,  such  are  the 
chief  of  Enarea,  who  alone  takes  the  whole  tribute 
of  LImmoo.  They  thus  occupy  about  three  months 
in  the  journey  from  the  Nile  to  Enarea,  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

“In  the  possession  of  landed  property,  these 
model  republicans  are  fair  and  just ;  the  property 
purchased,  even  by  a  stranger,  being  seldom  dis¬ 
turbed  from  its  succession  to  his  children’s  children, 
and  the  lawsuits  on  account  of  land  are  few,  and 
generally  settled  amicably.  The  only  point  in 
which  one  man  has  any  superiority  over  another  is 
in  some  small  rights  of  duty  in  the  different  markets, 
’which  have  descended  in  certain  families  from  fath¬ 
er  to  son.”  There  are  some  more  pleasant  things 
to  be  learned  about  the  Goodroo  Gallas,  before  we 
turn  to  the  specks  on  the  picture.  Owin^  to  the 
republican  system,  none  but  the  we.altny  keep 
slaves,  and  still  fewer  keep  servants.  A  man  who 
is  well  off  in  the  world,  and  has  a  sufficiency  of 
clothing,  food,  meat,  and  other  luxuries,  ploughs 
his  own  ground,  reaps  his  own  corn,  guards  his  own  i 
cattle  at  pleasure,  and  cleaves  his  own  trees  for 
firewood.  If  he  possesses  one  servant,  he  brings 
grass  for  his  horse,  and  assists  as  an  equal  at  other 
work  ;  he  sits  on  the  same  couch  with  his  master  and 
mistress,  eats  out  of  the  same  bowl,  and  drinks  his 
share  of  beer  or  mead  :  in  fact,  the  only  difference 
generally  is,  that  he  does  a  little  more  work,  and  has 
a  little  less  fighting.  Slaves  are  never  sohl,  and  are 
treated  .as  ordinary  servant.s,  having  usually  a  house 
and  land  of  their  own,  which  descend  to  their  chil¬ 
dren,  with  the  name  of  slave  but  the  reality  of  free¬ 
dom.  “Their  relations  with  foreign  tribes,”  says 
Mr.  Plowden,  “  are  settled  by  a  meeting  in  the  open 
air  of  all  who  choose  to  attend,  when,  standing  in  a 
circle,  Ic.ining  on  their  lances,  the  elders  argue  for 
peace  or  war,  each  speaking  in  his  turn  with  admi¬ 
rable  order,  and  a  proper  deference  paid  to  age  and 
character.  No  young  ipan,  however  wealthy^  or 
courageous.  Is  ever  allowed  to  join  in  the  discussion. 
This  is  called  the  Galla  Lapm,  and  stands  in  the 
pl.ace  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.” 

So  far,  the  Gallas  of  Goodroo  certainly  deserve 
to  be  Considered  noble  savages,  and  are  very  supe¬ 
rior  indeed  to  the  Abyssinians  ;  and  many  of  the 
same  characteristics  distinguish  the  other  Galla 
tribes  whose  territories  stretch  away  to  the  north, 
and  comprise  the  finest  districts  of  this  portion  of 
Africa. 

They  also  present  a  close  resemblance  in  the 
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niercilesADess  of  their  customs  'of  retaliation,  and  in 
their  unbounded  love  of  slaughter.  They  uever,” 
says  Mr.  I’lowdeu,  “  make  any  expeditions  in  great 
numbers ;  but  sniall  parties,  as  inclination  urges, 
make  secret  inroads  into  tlic  neighboring  nations  to 
kill,  —  the  grand  object  in  life  of  all  Galias.  The 
most  of  these  trilies  are  republican,  and  several  are 
pagan  ;  though  the  Bojona  Galias,  who  are  perpetu¬ 
ally  at  war  with  the  Wallo  tribes,  entertain  an  idea 
tliat  they  were  at  one  time  Christian,  the  origin  of 
which  notion  is  extremely  obscure.  The  people  of 
the  republics  of  Jarso  and  Toolama,  in  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  the  circle  of  the  Nile,  are  pagans,  — 
all  famous  horsemen,  and  of  renowned  courage, 
against  whom  the  Abyssinians  were  wont  to  make 
campaigns  in  the  dry  season,  when  the  Nile  is  ford¬ 
able  at  certain  points.  Jarso  is  a  completely  level 
grass  plain  of  vast  extent,  and  extremely  fertile. 
The  Toolama  warriors  are  the  most  ferocious,  brave, 
and  treaclierous  of  all  the  Galla  tribes.  The  valley 
of  the  Nile  south  of  Gojam  is  a  constant  scene  of  un¬ 
natural  slaughter  between  the  Galias  and  the  Am- 
haras ;  and  all  the  tribes  which  occupy  the  country 
to  the  northwest  hold  Christians  in  detestation ;  so 
that,  coupling  their  sentiments  with  their  success, 
there  is  reason  to  think  as  bad  a  time  for  Ciiristians, 
and  as  good  a  time  for  El  Islam,  is  coming,  as  even 
Mr.  Burton  could  desire. 

Mr.  Plowden’s  account  of  these  tribes  —  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Teegray  and  Amhara  men,  and  the 
Shankalla  negroes  —  presents  a  forcible  picture  of 
the  tremendous  diiliculties  with  which  Dcjaj  Ka.<sai 
—  for  his  misfortune,  destined  to  be  known  to  men 
thereafter  as  King  Theo<lore  —  was  destined  to  con-  j 
tend,  before  and  after  his  evil  fortune,  and  a  long  ; 
series  of  lamentable  blunders,  brought  him  into 
collision  with  the  power  of  England. 

What  he,  who  knew  the  country  so  well,  and  un- 
derstoodT,  with  the  ease  of  experience,  those  com¬ 
plications  of  races,  manners,  faiths,  and  ambitions 
which  are  so  bewildering  to  all  but  the  favored 
intellect  ofthe  jftoius  “  special  corres|)ondciit,”  would 
now  think,  if  he  had  lived  to  witness  the  career 
of  King  Theodore,  of  the  future  of  Abyssinia,  it 
would  l)e  as  interesting  as  it  is  ini{K>6slble  to  know. 
This  volume  of  his  “  remains,”  postliumously  pub¬ 
lished,  lends  additional  interest  to  his  despatehe.s, 
as  showing  the  nature  of  the  enemies  with  which 
the  remarkable  usurper  was  beset,  and  aiTonling 
one  an  opportunity  of  arriving  at  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  achievements  of  a  man  who  will  be  remeinb(.*red 
longer  because  he  illustrates  a  page  in  English  his¬ 
tory,  than  because  he  went  as  near  as  the  savagery 
and  fanaticism  which  sullied  his  genius  and  his  am¬ 
bition  would  permit  him  to  reconstruct  the  ancient 
empire  of  Ethiopia.  In  his  time  —  twenty  years 
ago  —  Mr.  Plowden  believed  that  a  European  power 
(of  course  meaning  England)  might  easily  establish 
itself  in  Abyssinia.  He  writes  in  the  following 
Utopian  style  on  that  theme  :  “  I  know  no  country 
tha^  with  judicious  treatment,  might  be  so  easily 
governed,  principally  by  a  native  force,  disciplined 
like  our  sepoys  in  India”  (the  Indian  Mutiny  was 
not  an  accomplished  fact  when  this  was  written), 
“  for  which  service,  after  the  first  irksomeness  of 
military  reltraint  was  overcome,  the,  yoifths  of 
Teegray  would  be  especially  suited.  Setting  aside 
theories  of  wars  and  governments,  it  would  be  an 
experiment  worthy  of  an  enlightened  nation.”  It  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  no  “  enlightened  nation  ” 
will  be  found  to  undertake  the  task,  unless  the 
Galias  draw  a  very  decided  line  indeed  between 


Eastern  and  Western  Christianity.  If  Mr.  Plowden’j 
description  of  these  tribes  be  correct,  —  and  there 
does  not  exist  any  such  trustworthy  evidence  as  his, 
—  they  form  an  insuperable  barrier  to  any  civilized 
occupation  of  Abyssinia,  and  would  be  enemies 
who  could  neither  be  comiuered  nor  despised.  That 
things  should  proceed  in  the  direction  they  have 
taken  at  present ;  that  the  Galla  tribes  should 
overrun  Abyssinia  Proper,  and,  having  proved  their 
power  to  take  it,  should  keep  it,  if  tliey  can— is 
highly  desirable.  Besides,  —  and  this  is  really  con¬ 
solatory,  —  we  do  not  want  to  import  lions  and 
butter,  and  nothing  else  seems  to  be  particularly 
plentiful. 


DRUDGERY. 

Ckutain'  optimists  love  to  expatiate  on  the  de¬ 
cay  of  idleness  during  the  course  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  They  dilate  upon  the  former  abundance 
and  present  scarcity  of  sinecures,  the  almost  entire 
extinction  of  pluralities,  and  the  growing  unpopu¬ 
larity  of  every  kind  of  sham  ofiice.  They  point  to 
the  spectacle  of  noble  lords  voluntarily  forogoing 
their  invidious  privilege  of  legislating  by  proxy,  or 
occupying  their  spare  time  in  founding  shoeblack 
brigailes,  hunting  out  juvenile  criminals,  or  giving 
lectures  at  mechanics’  institutions.  They  point  to 
diligent  members  of  Parliament,  contending  who 
shall  give  the  greatest  number  of  votes  or  ask  the 
greatest  number  of  questions  in  a  Simsion ;  to  the 
elaborate  energy  of  bishops  and  coadjutors  rushing 
frantically  about  tbeir  own  and  their  colleagues’  dio¬ 
ceses,  and  to  the  marvellous  records  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  how  many  young  candidates  a  hard-work¬ 
ing  Fatiier  in  God  can  confirm ;  how  many  cliiirehes 
and  cemeteries  he  can  consecrate  ;  how  many  lite^ 
ate  and  illiterate  jicrsons  he  can  contrive  to  ordain ; 
how  many  sermons,  charges,  and  discourses,  audible 
or  the  reverse,  to  deliver ;  and  how  many  new  dio¬ 
cesan  schemes  to  propose  or  defend  in  the  course  of 
a  A\"hit8un  week.  In  short,  they  have  no  difliculty 
in  producing  evidence  that  more  hard  wor'x  is  done 
now  by  men  in  tlie  middle  and  upper  classes  of  soci¬ 
ety  than  used  to  be  acconipllslied  some  si.xty  years 
ago  by  ppi’sons  in  similar  clrcuiustances :  and, 
assuming  the  truth  of  the  converse  of  Dr.  Watts’s 
famous  proposition  respectin;j  “  idle  hands,”  they 
argue  that  there  is  a  consiilerab'e  diminution  of 
frivolity  and  trilling,  and  a  conset^uent  increase  of 
real  happiness,  among  the  community. 

It  is  observable  that  these  encomiasts  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  coming  times,  as  compared  with  the  old- 
fashioned  past,  are  generally  careful  to  speak  of  the 
(juaiitity  of  work  which  is  done  nowadays ;  but  they 
are  more  silent  respecting  its  (juallty.  They  are  elo¬ 
quent  about  the  bulk  and  amount  of  what  is  per- 
fiirmed,  but  reticent  about  its  worth  and  value. 
They  tell  us  that  there  are  more  workers,  but  they  do 
not  tell  us  whether  finer  work  is  done.  And  even 
this  assertion  of  the  large  increase  of  workers  i*.opt‘n 
to  doubt.  For  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  in 
reckoning  the  multiplication  of  workers  among  the 
prosperous  classes,  they  have  not  overlooked  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  of  drones  in  a  lower  and  more 
dangerous  stratum  of  the  social  hive.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  probably  true  that,  among  the  upjier 
and  professional,  and  certainly  among  what  may  be 
called  the  salaried,  classes,  there  are  more  hard 
workers  and  fewer  idlers  in  proportion  than  there 
were  in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  This  in¬ 
creased  display  of  diligence  in  such  ejuarters  has 
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been  partly  occasioned  by  competition,  partly  by  the 
openinjT  of  many  new  occupations  and  channels  of 
interesting  employment,  and  partly  by  a  natural  re¬ 
action  against  our  former  admiration  of  idleness. 
The  growth  of  the  mercantile  spirit  has  also  had 
jomething  to  do  with  the  modern  demand  for  active 
display  of  industry.  Our  commercial  instincts  and 
habits  lead  us  to  e.\pect  a  quick  and  tangible  re¬ 
turn  for  every  expenditure  of  money  or  time.  We 
call  for  paljiable  results  in  education,  in  theology,  and 
in  every  branch  of  science.  We  are  nervously  sus¬ 
picious  that  those  whom  we  employ  are  cheating  us 
out  of  our  due  equivalent,  that  we  are  not  getting 
our  proper  quid  pro  quo.  We  don’t  much  value  la¬ 
tent  forces.  AV'^e  like  not  only  to  see,  but  to  touch, 
taste, ^nd  handle  the  travail  of  our  servants’  souls. 
We  had  ratiier  have  the  pound  handed  back  to  us  in 
the  napkin  than  invested  in  (Heiat,  or  culture,  or  any 
such  dreamy  subtlety.  The  napkin  is  at  any  rate 
something  marketable,  and  may  be  utilized. 

A  careful  consiileration  of  the  present  condition 
of  literature,  art,  learning,  and  science  in  this  coun¬ 
try  might  not,  perhaps,  leave  us  entirely  free  from 
doubts  whether,  even  if  the  number  of  workers  is 
greatly  increased,  the  quality’  of  their  work  is  really 
improved.  Yet  this  is  a  most  important  considera¬ 
tion,  and  one  which  we  should  weigh  well  before  we 
join  in  the  chuckle  of  the  optimists.  They  congrat¬ 
ulate  themselves  on  the  addition  to  the  gross  total 
of  human  happiness  which  they  think  is  being  ef¬ 
fected  by  this  development  of  activity'.  Such  an 
augmentation  of  happiness  they  must  suppose  to  be 
occasioned  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  they  must 
consider  that  the  general  wisdom,  goodness,  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  capacity  far  enjoyment  existing  among 
our  countrymen  at  large  are  magnified  and  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  labors  of  these  energetic  persons,  so 
that  a  larger  contribution  is  made  to  what  may'  be 
called  our  joint  stock  of  blessings,  while  the  work¬ 
ers  of  course,  as  members  of  the  society’,  come  in 
for  a  share  of  the  increased  dividend  of  happiness  ; 
or,  if  this  hypothesis  seems  questionable,  they  must, 
at  any  rate,  suppose  that  work  makes  the  worker 
happy,  that,  as  the  number  of  workers  is  multiplied, 
the  number  of  happy  persons  is  increased,  and  thus 
that  the  general  amount  of  happiness  throughout 
i  the  country  is  augmented.  The  first  of  these  hy- 
'  potheses  is  at  least  questionable.  And  certainly  it 
,  IS  one  which  would  cost  its  maintainers  some  trouble 
i  to  prove.  No  social  theorems  are  more  difficult  to 
establish  than  those  which  relate  to  the  general 
improvement  or  the  general  happiness  of  society. 

.  Dealers  in  such  calculations  are  unable  to  define 
I  what  are  the  proper  limits  of  their  averages;  over 
how  l.irge  an  area  of  population  they  ought  to  look ; 
what  length  of  time  they  ought  to  include  in  their 
reckoning ;  what  instances,  negatiye  or  affirmative, 
ought  to  be  considered  important,  and  what  are 
comparatively  insignificant.  They  cannot  coiistruct 
a  system  of  investigation  into  such  problems  which 
shall  not  bo  open  to  serious  objections.  They 
therefore  generally  confine  themselves  to  loud  and 
T.ague  assertions,  feeling  that,  if  what  they  say  is 
incapable  of  proof,  it  is  at  any  rate  not  likely  to  be 
seriously  attacked. 

The  other  hypothesis  will  probably  be  more  read¬ 
ily  admitted,  and  at  any  rate  it  better  deserves  such 
brief  consideration  as  can  be  here  given  to  it,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  reducible  within  bound.s,  and  can  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  some  hope  of  coming  to  a  definite  con¬ 
clusion.  If  we  cannot  decide  whether  the  gross 
amount  of  human  happiness  is  increased  by  modern 


diligence,  we  can  at  any  rate  consider  and  partially 
estimate  the  effect  of  constant  work  upon  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  individual  men.  But  in  order  to  do  this 
properly  it  is  necessary  to  clear  our  minds  of  the 
very  modern  and  very  absurd  superstition  that  work 
is  an  intrinsic  good,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  phra¬ 
seology  of  moralists,  an  “  end.”  The  modem  revival 
of  the  dogma  of  the  nobleness  of  work  was  both  sal¬ 
utary  and  seasonable.  But  the  doctrine  has  been 
pushed  too  far,  and  seems  likely  to  be  much  exag¬ 
gerated  or  misapprehended.  It  has  assumed  all 
sorts  of  fantastic  developments.  One  apostle  devel¬ 
ops  from  it  the  system  of  muscular  Christianity; 
another  is  inspiretl  by  it  to  sing  the  blessedness  of 
village  blacksmiths ;  while  another,  more  eccentric 
than  all  the  rest,  thinks  that  the  whole  duty  of  man 
consists  in  devotion  to  the  orders  of  a  drill-sergeant. 
Many  modern  fanatics  are  not  content  with  preach¬ 
ing  the  legitimate  scope  of  the  dogma,  which  is  to 
clear  honest  labor  from  the  stigma  with  which  igno¬ 
rant  insolence  would  brand  it ;  they  go  so  far  as  to 
e.xalt  their  idol,  work,  into  the  place  of  the  highest 
good,  and  to  glorify  it  as  the  great  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  humanity.  This  worship  of  work  for  its  own 
sake  is  sheer  fetichism,  ami  almost  as  pernicious  an 
extreme  as  the  antiquated  and  now  coiiiparatively 
unfashionable  worship  of  idleness.  Work  is  not  an 
end  in  itself.  Much  less  is  it  the  highest  earthly 
goo<l. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is,  like  dirt  and  stenches,  in¬ 
trinsically  an  evil,  even  in  temperate  latitudes.  The 
old-fashioned  doctrine  of  the  writer  8f  Genesis,  of 
the  Gnomic  poets,  and  of  most  ancient  cosmogonlsts, 
that  work  is  a  primeval  curse,  and  somehow  closely 
connected  with  the  origin  of  sin,  is  much  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  new  creed.  The  intolerance  of  the 
more  violent  among  the  missionaries  of  this  new  goe- 

f)el  of  grind  would  be  laughable  if  it  were  not  such  a 
)ore.  'rhey  have  no  toleration  for  the  most  legitimate 
intervals  of  rest  and  quiet  thought.  They  can  allow 
of  no  intermission  from  the  worship  of  work.  They 
seem  to  think  that  that  want  of  peace  which  the 
Psalmist  was  told  was  the  portion  of  the  wicked 
Is  henceforth  to  be  the  special  and  peculiar  privilege 
of  the  righteous.  Yet  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  work  is  very  often  rather  the  canker  than 
the  cause  of  happiness.  With  some  men  this  result 
has  been  inevitable.  In  other  instances  it  might 
have  been  avoided  with  a  fair  amount  of  prudence 
and  self-restraint.  In  fact,  it  is  In  the  case  of  work  as 
in  that  of  many  human  afflictions,  the  curse  may  gen¬ 
erally  by  judicious  manipulation  be  converted  into  a 
blessing.  In  respect  of  our  work,  as  in  respect  of 
most  of  the  other  accidents  separable  or  inseparable 
of  humanity,  we  are,  on  the  whole,  quite  as  often  mas¬ 
ters  as  slaves  of  circumstance.  It  depends  in  a  large 
measure  on  ourselves  whether  we  will  make  work 
our  friend  or  our  foe.  Sometimes  avarice,  sometimes 
impatience,  sometimes  early  follies,  sometimes  irre¬ 
trievable  blunders,  have  enslaved  us,  and  turned  our 
work  into  a  demon  of  drudgery.  But  in  most  cases 
it  has  been  our  own  fault  that  this  result  h.is  arisen, 
and  it  is  in  our  power  to  stop  or  mitigate  the  evil. 

'rhe  most  enthusiastic  eulogist  of  work  will 
scarcely  pretend  that  it  is  a  blessing  to  those  in 
whose  case  it  has  d^enerated  into  drudgery. 
Drudgery  does  not  produce  happiness  or  beauty  of 
character.  On  the  contrary,  its  tendency  is  to  mar 
all  that  is  fair  and  lovely  in  the  most  cultivate<l  na¬ 
tures.  And  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly,  in  these 
days  of  passion  for  exhaustive  performance,  labor 
degenerates  into  drudgery.  There  are  certain  lawg 
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of  the  proper  and  the  becoming  in  respect  of  work, 
as  in  respect  of  every  other  condition  of  existence, 
which  we  cannot  violate  without  forfeiting  our  hap¬ 
piness.  Our  work  must  be  suitable,  or  at  least  not 
strongly  repugnant,  to  our  tastes  and  capacities. 
Racehorses  must  not  be  yoked  for  ploughing,  nor 
should  geese  be  set  in  high  places.  Lamb  and 
Clough  were  not  content  in  their  red-tape  fetters. 
Little  men  should  not  undertake  big  tasks,  nor 
should  large-minded  men  allow  themselves  to  be 
turned  into  machines,  and  propelled  along  a  groove. 
Our  work,  too,  must  be  moderate,  not  rushing  into 
excess.  Even  when  its  object  is  noble,  it  may  be 
excessive  in  amount,  and  may  so  overwhelm  us  as  to 
crush  or  stifle  that  line  spirit  which  should  lurk 
within  us,  and,  like  certain  unsuspected  atoms  in 
Sydney  Smith’s  salad,  should  *•  animate  the  whole.” 
Lastly,  our  work  should,  like  our  diet,  be  varied. 
Not  that  we  oufrht  to  sacrifice  excellence  to  that  other 
modern  idol,  ^lanysidedness.  We  oi^jht  to  try  to 
do  some  one  thing  well ;  and  we  ought  to  take  care 
that  that  one  thing  is  a  good  tiling.  But  we  ought 
also  to  avoid  narrowness,  and  that  want  of  syinjiathy 
which  is  the  besetting  weakness  of  profcs>ional 
men,  experts,  and  all  who  have  a  specialty ;  which 
is  the  more  dangerous  in  proportion  as  our  work 
has  a  tendency  to  be  mechanical,  and  which  there¬ 
fore  often  reaches  its  climax  in  the  case  of  permanent 
Government  officials. 

If  we  neglect  these  and  other  reasonable  precau¬ 
tions,  our  work  will  soon  become  drudgery :  and 
drudgery,  e\^n  if  it  does  not  make  us  absolutely 
miserable,  yet  destroys  the  bloom  and  grace  of  life. 
We  shall  be  deluded  if  we  think  that  work  under 
such  circumstances  will  bring  happiness.  Rather  we 
shall  feel  an  anguish  which  is  far  greater  than  the 
misery  of  idleness,  and  which  has  been  well  e.x- 
pressed  in  a  recent  volume  of  poems  by  one  into 
whose  soul  the  iron  of  uncongenial  work  has  evi¬ 
dently  entered  deep :  — 

“  Even  in  a  palace  life  may  be  led  well. 

So  spAke  the  ini)>criAl  sage,  purest  of  mcD, 

Marcus  Aunilius.  —  But  tlie  stitiiog  deti 
Of  common  life,  where,  crowded  up  iK'U-mell, 

Our  freetlom  fur  a  little  bread  we  sell, 

Anti  drudge  beneath  some  foolish  muster's  keu, 

Who  rates  us  if  we  peer  outside  our  pen«  — 

Matched  with  a  palace,  is  not  this  a  hell?” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  grossness  of  Mortimer  Collins’s  novel,  “  Sweet 
^  Anne  Page,”  has  drawn  down  on  him  the  wrath  of 
all  sensible  English  critics. 

A  FAiiCE  entitled  “  Beautiful  For  Ever  ”  is  shortly 
to  be  produced  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  London.  It 
will  probably  be  a  hit  —  at  Madam  Rachel. 

The  London  Review  expresses  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Longfellow’s  visit  to  Europe  will  furnish  him  with 
matter  for  some  elo<}uent  and  enduring  poem. 

A  MONUMENT  to  Alexander  the  Third  of  Scot¬ 
land  is  to  be  erected  on  the  King’s  Rock,  Burnt  Isl¬ 
and,  Fifeshire.  This  is  an  honor  somewhat  tardily 
accorded  to  the  virtuous  Ale.xander,  considering  that 
death  deposed  him  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

A  i.iTTi.E  book  bearing  the  somewhat  grim  title 
of  “  Hurried  to  Death  ”  has  been  published  in  Lon¬ 
don,  wherein  the  author  enters  into  the  (jue.stion  of 
the  geographical  distribution  of  heart  disease  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  argues  that  the  proportion 
of  deaths  from  that  cause  varies  uniformly  with  | 
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latitude,  longitude,  and  aspect  of  the  maritime  and 
physical  character  of  localities. 

Mf.rcadante,  the  Neapolitan  composer,  has 
received  from  the  King  of  Italy  the  much-coveted 
Order  of  Merit,  which  confers  nobility,  and  is  grant¬ 
ed  onlv  to  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  civil 
life. 

The  TAherk'  publishes  a  curious  piece  of  statistics.  ' 
It  tells  us  that  from  the  Amphictyonic  League  ■ 
(149C  B.  c.)  to  the  Treaty  of  Zurich,  in  1859,  not  i 
le.«8  than  8,C97  treaties  have  been  concluded,  out  of  ^ 
wliich  one  only  has  been  respected,  —  the  Methuen,  I 
betwetm  England  and  Portugal!  It  comes  to  the  j 
conclusion  that  treaties  are  not  worth  much. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  three  sovereigns*  have 
just  entered  on  the  twentieth  year  of  their  reigns; 
namely,  the  emperors  of  France  and  Austria  and 
the  King  of  Italy,  who  ascended  their  respective 
thrones  within  a  few  months  of  each  other.  Fran¬ 
cis  Joseph,  in  virtue  of  the  abdication  of  his  uncle, 
Ferdinand  I.,  .and  his  father,  Francis  Charles,  as¬ 
cended  the  throne  on  the  2d  December,  1848; 
Louis  Napoleon’s  reign  may  bo  s;ud  to  have  com¬ 
menced  when  he  was  elected  President  in  June,  1848; 
and  Victor  Emmanuel’s  father  died  in  July,  1849. 

Was  Swift  married  ?  A  discussion  has  arisen  in 
Notes  and  (ineries  on  the  subject  of  Swift’s  mar¬ 
riage  with  “  Stella.”  The  general  belief  is  that  the 
cereraonj’’  was  pei'formed  in  the  garden  of  the 
Deanery  by  the  Bishop  of  Clogher.  One  writer 
maintains  tliat  there  is  no  doubt  the  current  notion 
is  correct ;  while  another  considers  the  evidence  to 
be  of  a  very  dubious  character.  ]Mr.  Purnell  (a 
passage  in  whose  “  Literature  and  its  Professors” 
was  the  origin  of  the  discussion)  is  of  opinion  that 
not  cnl^  is  there  no  evidence  of  the  marriiige,  but 
that  it  IS  most  unlikely  that  it  ever  happened ;  and 
so  the  eontroversy  remains. 

The  Censor  keeps  a  writer  of  epigrams.  In  a 
recent  number  of  that  journal  he  invokes  the  muse 
with  the  following  result :  — 

YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-JIORROW. 

“Three  lovely  cliiUlren  Time  has  given. 

But  Yesterday  is  far  behinii  me, 

AikI  flnnly  must  I  hold  To-day, 
la  case  Tu-morroir  should  not  find  me.” 

THE  OUTWARD  MAN. 

“  Who  has  not  seen  some  placid  looks  and  tones 
Their  owner’s  virtues  seeming  to  exi)res8. 

Who  now  in  secret  with  misgiving  owns 
‘  I  loved  him  better  when  I  knew  him  less  ’  1  ” 

Ar.KXANDRE  Dumas  fib  has  written  a  romance 
for  the  new  journal,  the  Gaulois.  In  conveying  it  to 
the  editor  the  popular  novelist  says  :  *'  If  you  have 
young  girls  among  your  subscribers,  print  a  separate 
edition,  with  an  embroidery  design  in  the  place  of 
my  prose.  However,  if  you  find  the  story  a  trifle 
too  warm,  semi  it  back  to  me  ;  it  will  not  prevent  me 
from  sending  you  another  some  d.ay  of  a  soberer 
tone.”  Now,  if  Ale.xandre_^Z.<  suspects  it  to  be  a  tri¬ 
fle  too  warm,  we  may  be  sure  the  moral  temperature 
of  his  tale  is  above  blood  heat ;  but  nevertheless 
M.  de  Pene,  the  editor,  accepts  it  unconditionally, 
and  in  reply  to  his  correspondent  says :  “  As  for 
the  young  girls,  wo  have  probably  two  kinds  among 
our  subscribers,  those  who  would  show  it  to  every- 
Ixxly,  about  whom  we  are  not  anxious ;  and  for  the 
others,  —  the  section  of  lilies  cultivated  in  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  maternal  vigilance,  —  the  mothers  will  un¬ 
dertake,  in  the  interest  of  their  tender  plants,  to  e.x- 
ercise  a  domestic  censorship,  should  it  be  required.’’ 
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